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a) HAVE in the 
1 United States a 
great many species 
of owls, and they 
range in size all 
the way from the 
little Elf and 
Pigmy Owls of the 
West, the smallest 
of which are under 
six inches in length, to the more power- 
ful varieties seen in our Alaskan Great 
Gray Owl, which frequently exceeds 
two feet in length; or, a bird that is 
more familar to all of us, our Great 
Horned Owl, which has a total length 
of nearly, or about, two feet, thus al- 
most equaling in size the Great Gray 
Owl. In popular parlance, there have 





these interesting birds, as all the larger 
kinds with feather “ ear-tufts” are usu- 
ally called “Cat Owls,” the smaller kinds 
being named “Screech Owls,” and, 
finally, the little Pigmies have been 
popularly christened “Sparrow Owls.” 

From his peculiar physiognomy, the | 
particular owl I desire to bring to the 
notice of the readers of Turk AMERICAN 
FARMER has quite universally received 
the name of “ The Monkey-Faced Owl.” 
Lhis sobriquet is enough, at the outstart, 
to prejudice most people against his owl- 
hip, and, so far as the writer is con- 
‘erned, there has never been observed 
by him enough of the monkey in the 
face of the bird to have it deserve the 
name. All we ean say is, that if there 
be a monkey in the whole of monkey- 
dom that can claim to be as good looking 
as this owl is positively handsome, he 
may consider himself very fortunate. 

The current English name among 
scientists and all others interested in 
rhnithology for this species is 

THE AMERICAN BARN OWL, 
ind it thus distinguishes it from the 


European species, which it very closely 
rescrubles. It is a larger bird, however, 
and other species very near akin to it 
are found in many parts all over the 


world. Science has given the name of 
Stric pratineola to our Amerian bird— 
the Latin word Striz, or the generic 
name, being the ancient term for any 
screech owl, as strido means I screech or 
utter strident or shrill sounds, The 
specific name, pratincola, also Latin, 
refers to an inhabitant of the fields, and 
t is applicable to this species, inasmuch 
as it frequently hunts in such places for 
its food. 

As I have said above, our Barn Owl 
is a handsome fellow, soft in plumage, 
not at all unpleasing in form, and with 
a history almost as old as that of man 
himself. He is by no means an uninter- 
esting subject. One of our popular 
ornithologists thus describes his appear- 
ance : 

“ Above, including upper surfaces of 
wings and tail, tawny, fulvous, or orange- 
brown, delicately clouded or marbled 
with ashy and white, and dotted with 
blackish, sometimes also white; such 


4 TRUE FRIEND 


or tHE FARMER. 
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| tion, and in 1890 reared a brood of 





marking resolved, or tending to resolve, 
into four or five bars of dark mottling 
on the wings and tail. Below, includ- 
ing lining of wings, varying from pure 
white to tawny, ochrey, or fulvous, but 
usually paler than the upper parts and 
dotted with small but distinct blackish 
specks. Face varying from white to 
fulvous or purplish-brown; in some 


shades as if stained with claret ; usually | 


quite dark or even black. About the 
eyes and the border of the disk, dark 
brown.” 

The birds vary much in coloration, 
but I am thus particular in 

DESCRIBING HIS PLUMAGE, 

as I will soon show that it is highly im- 
portant that every farmer in the land 
wo has any regard for his interests 
ought to know this species, and know it 
Wil. Tt has a length averaging between 
15 and 17 inches, and the young birds 
are covered with fluffy, white down. 

Speaking of the young calls up the 








question of the nesting habits of this ow] 
and we are at once brought face to face 
with a chapter in its history that actually 





is replete with all that a lover of birds 
likes to read about. Like all of our 
owls, it lays white eggs, but they are | 
more pointed than is common for birds 
of this group, since their eggs, as a rule, 
are prone to be roundish, or more ex- 
actly, ellipsoidal in form. -They rarely 
lay fewer than five, and may deposit as 
many as 11. When the latter is the 
number, however, some four or five of 
them are almost surely destinied not to 
be hatched. Perhaps it was quite a 
misnomer to speak of the nesting habits 
of the Barn Owl, for strictly speaking 
they build no nest, but lay their eggs in 
such places as belfries, towers, roofs of 
buildings, hollow trees, sides of ravines 
on the ground, holes in clay banks, and 
frequently in other odd places. Here, 
in Washington, D. C., there has been a 
a pair which reared their young for a 
number of years, off and on, in one of 
the towers of the Smithsonian Institu- 


seven young ones. 
WHEN THEY DEPOSIT THEIR EGGS 








the bird to cover them all. When taken 
down finally and examined it was found 
they were all rotten, caused, no doubt, 
by the intense heat from the sun’s re- 
flection on the tin roof.” It is in 
Europe, however, that everything per- 
taining to the weird and the uncanny 
has been interwoven with the entire 
history of the congener of our Barn Owl. 
They call their bird the Screech Owl, and 
there are plenty of superstitious people 
left that believe— , 

“ When screech owls croak upon the chimney- 


tops, 
It’s certain.then you of a corse shall hear.” 


And we all remember that Gray, draw- 
ing it truer to nature, remarked that— 


“From yonder ivy-mantled tower 
The moping Owl does to the moon complain 
Of such, as wandering near her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient, solitary reign.” 


But I am passing from the practical 
to the romantic, and we must tack back 
on the former course sharp now or all 
our lee room will be expended. 

Now, and it pains me to record the 
fact, it is the common 


PRACTICE ALL OVER TITS COUNTRY 


for farmer lads and for thoughtless per- 
sons everywhere who may be “ out with 
a gun” to shoot this owl on sight. 
Hundreds of these birds are thus de- 
stroyed every year that goes by. Many 
are thus killed by the curious who have 
no other object in view save for a mo- 
ment or so to examine its beautiful 
plumage or to have the opportunity to 
more closely inspect its odd appearance. 
But the farmer when asked for a reason 
must offer a better excuse than this 
amounts to, and he, as a rule, brings up 
in extenuation the old, time-worn plea 
that the owl destroys his young chickens. 
The mistake here is that he arraigns all 
owls on the same charge and, unfortu- 
nately, takes no care to discriminate 
among them, and by so doing murders 
one of his very best friends every time 
he takes the life of an American Barn 
Owl. 

Permit me, in support of this state- 
ment, to call into court two most trust- 
worthy witnesses, one of our own 
country and one of England. Waterton, 


the distinguished British naturalist and | 
explorer, once kept a large colony of | 


the Old-W orld species of this owl at his 


YHE AMERICAN BARN OWL. 


at the bottom of a cavity in an old tree 
they make no nest there, but wholly 
rely upon the rubbish which accumulates 
in such a place. Bendire has said in 
his “ Life History of American Birds” 
that where “holes in clay banks along 
rivers and the sides of ravines are used, 
or deserted burrows of ground squirrels 
or larger rodents, they are enlarged to 
suit their needs, and the birds live in 
them the year round, carrying most of 
their food to these places to be devoured 
at leisure.” He also relates a case 
told him by Mr. W. O. Emerson, of 
Haywards, Cal, that at that place “a 
pair of Barn Owls nested the past season 
(1889) on the bare tin roof running 
-around a cupola of a neighbor’s house, 
which was surrounded by a low railing. 
Not less than 24 =. Pree laid, and 
none of them were away at any 
time. There’was no nesting material on 
which the eggs were pl not eyen a 
single twig, and they naturally rolled 
around on the roof, as it was impossible for 


country seat, Walton Hall, in England, 
and there he studied them very closely. 
He has said that when “one of these 
birds has young it will bring a mouse to 
its nest about every 12 or 15 minutes, 
But in order to have a 
the enormous quantity of mice which it 
destroys, we must examine the pellets 
which it ejects from its stomach in the 
place of its retreat. Every pellet con- 
tains from four to seven skeletons of mice. 
In 16 months from the time when the 


was cleaned out there has been a deposit 
of above a bushel of pellets,” Mind you, 
this is only for the old birds, apparently, 
and su we add a half dozen young 
to this and what would we have had? 
Bendire, whom I have quoted above 


Owl is “one of ; 
THE MOST USEFUL poetic sane ac 
birds of prey, subsisting entirely on 
noxious vermin, such as ground squirrels, 


roper idea of 


apartment ofthe owl in the old gateway: 


gaan rsa in his work that the 








bats, frogs, small reptiles, grasshoppers, 


and beetles. Very rarely emall birds 
are caught by them, and occasionally a 
young rabbit varies the usual bill of 
fare. Looked at from an economic 
standpoint, it would be difficult to point 
out a more useful bird than this owl, and 
it deserves the fullest protection; but, as 
is too often the case, man, who should be 
its best friend, is generally the worst 
enemy it has to contend with, and is 
ruthlessly destroyed by him.” And, 
further on: “The number of rats, mice, 
and other noxious vermin required by a 
pair of these owls to feed their family, 
usually consisting of from five to seven 
young, is almost incredible, and I am 
certain exceeds the captures of a dozen 
cats for the same period. The young 
owlets are always ae and will eat 
their own weight in food daily, and even 
more if they can get it.” 

In Southern California these birds 


a thing I have never seen in the East. 
All this being as true as it is, it would prac- 
tically seem to be the. thing not only not 
to destroy these owls, but in some locali- 
ties where rats, field mice, pocket gophers, 
and other real enemies of the farmer 
threaten him as a dangerous pest, it 
would be a wise move to encourage their 
presence in every possible way, or even 
to capture and import them from points 
where they are numefous and the country 
but as yet thinly settled. A colony of 
these owls inhabiting some rookery in 
the neighborhood of one’s grain fields, 
instead of being @ mehance to the 
farmer’s interests, ale, orf the contrary, 
a positive benefit to a man. They are 
quite as much deserving of his protection 
as is the faithful dog that guards his 


flocks and barn. 


INSEGT PESTS. 


The Invasion of Plant “Lice in New 
York 








Prof. J. A. Lintner, State Entomolo- 
gist of New York, writes Tue AmERF 
CAN FARMER, under date of May 22, as 
follows, in regard to the alarming visi- 
tation of plant lice: 

The remarkable abundance of these de- 
structive little pests on the opening buds and 
tender leaves of fruit trees in the State of 
New York this Spring is exciting a great deal 
of interest and considerable apprehension 
among fruit growers. The apple tree has 
been particularly infested, the insect occur- 
ring on it, the Aphis mei, being one that 
multiplies under favoring conditions in ex- 
cessive numbers, entirely covering twigs and 
standing one on another, and sucking out all 
the sap until the parts attacked are blighted. 

From some portions of the State reports 
have reached me of the opening buds of apple 
trees being literally covered with these plant 
lice or Aphides, as they are scientificaily 
known. As the reports have come from east- 
ern, central, and northern Counties, it would 
appear as if the condition was general through- 
out the State. Whether it also extends into 
adjoining and other States is at yet unknown 
to me. R ‘ 

To inquiries made of the probable effect on 
the coming fruit crops of this attack, I have 
replied that it was wnusually severe, and 


experienced since the year 1886, when the 
superabundance of plant lice of different 
species inflicted serious losses, and the hop 
aphis almost destroyed the hop crop of the 
State of New York. It was therefore desir- 
able that fruit growers should spray their 
trees at once with kerosene emulsion, strong 
soap suds, or tobacco water, and not wait 
until the Aphides have greatly multiplied and 
found shelter within the curled leaves where 
the insecticide would not reach them. A 
long, cold rain following in a week or 10 days 
the appearance of the insect would probably be 
quite as beneficial as the spraying recom- 
mended, if we could judge from observations 
in preceding years, but, of course, this provi- 
dential aid could not be counted upon. 

Since then we have had throughout the 
State heavy rains, continuing with more or 
less intermission, amounting to from two to 
three inches of fall. Ht was not a cold rain, 
however, and jadging from a few reports 
since received (I have not been able to inake 
personal observations) it faifed to prove very 
efficient in the desireddirection, for the apple 
aphis is said to be about as* abundant as be- 
fore. F. 

Our hop growers ale are‘feeling consider- 
able anxiety, for the samé@’ conditions that 
favor an unusual number of the apple aphis 
would naturally tend to thé ‘multiplication of 
the hop aphis, a# was so markedly illustrated 
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rats, pocket gophers, mice, and on shrews, 








sometimes occur in flocks of 50 or more, | has been under the personal supervision 


apparently exceeded anything that we had’ 


in 1886. i “ 

The hop growers have therefore been ad- 
vised to keep clase waitelt for the first appear- 
ance of the hops : leaves of 


probably be seen there about the last of May 
females, which have just flown from neigh- 


A WONDERFUL DISPLAY. 


The Exhibit of the Department 
of Agriculture at the 
World’s Fair. 








DVANTAGE- 
OUSLY situated 
in the northeast 
portion of the Gov- 
ernment Building, 
the exhibit of the 
United States De- 
partment of Agri- 

culture is'to be found, in many respects 

the most interesting as well as the most 
scientific of the displays made by any 
branch of the Government. The work 








of preparing and installing this exhibit 
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after its drrival on our shores. Micro- 
scopists specially detailed show the 
method of inspecting pork for the 
trichina worm. A fine collection of 
pathological specimens in alcohol and 
models of the various diseases of do- 
mestic animals, as well as a collection of 
the bacteria producing the diseases, is to 
be found. Models are shown of some 
of the latest and most improved speci- 
mens of ship and car building, showing 
the care now taken for the comfort of 
live stock in transit. 


A HORSESHOE EXHIBIT 


demonstrates the right and wrong way 
to shoe a horse. Horse owners will da 
well to examine this carefully. The 
shoes worn by some of the record break- 
ers when they made their names are for 
inspection. 

The Chemical Division conducts an 
actual working laboratory of the most 
approved fashion for investigations 





of the Hon. Edwin Willits, Assistant 
Secretary of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Chairman of 
the Government Board of Control. In 
all the work of preparation it has been 
the constant aim to illustrate the scope 
of the several divisions of the Depart- 
ment, and the methods pursued in con- 
nection with their work, and the results 
attained. The space in the Government 
Building alloted to the Department of 
Agriculture has been so apportioned as 
to permit this. In addition to the dis- 
plays made by these several divisions, 
fine collections of cereals, wool, cotton, 
and tobacco have been gathered by 
special agents appointed for this work. 
THE CEREAL EXHIBIT 


has been made with ghe purpose of 
demonstrating as accurately as possible 
the effects of climate and soil upon the 
different ‘grains. Samples of wheat, 
oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, and corn 
will be shown which have beeu collected 
from all sections of the country, with 
sufficient data accompanying each to en- 
able one to make a careful comparison 
of the different varieties and the best 
habitat of each. There are specimens of 
the same variety grown in the extreme 
north and the far south. Each is pe- 
culiar to itself, and all taken together 
make a very interesting study. 

The same results have been aimed at 
in the collection of cotton, wool, and to- 
bacco. Of special interest to the to- 
bacco raiser will be the display of this 
product, located near the rotunda. Here 
may be seen samples of every variety 
raised in the United States, scientific- 
ally arranged, with class as a basis. 
An attractive feature is a mass of to- 
bacco showing the appearance of the 
product with the hogshead in which it 
was packed for shipment removed. 

The wool grower will find a large 
and meritorious 

COLLECTION OF WOOLS, 
furnishing data for a very satisfactory 
comparison of the relative values of the 
different domestic grades. The range of 
foreign samples is very complete. Wool 
growers will appreciate this collection. 
The specimens are attractively displayed 
in large glass jars. Besides these small 
samples, fleeces will be shown in the 
form of a large pyramid. 

The cotton exhibit has been very 
carefully made and well illustrates the 
development and improvement of that 
industry in the United States. The 
samples of the raw product are shown 
in cases under glass, and are sufficiently 
numerous and carefully arranged to en- 
able anyone to see and understand the 
how and why of the “ case.” 

The Bureau of Animal Industry 
makes an excellent ghowing, happily 
combining the scientific and popular. 

‘Two sides of beef and a dressed hog, 
made of papier mache, illustrate the 
dressing of the same for market and 
tagging after inspection. The spread of 


hop growers pleuro-pneumonia -in the world is 


graphically traced on a large-sized 





globe, marking its travels before and 
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THE AGRICULTURAL HALL AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 
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solutions to several perplexing questions 
may be solved right here. The color- 
ings of the different mushrooms are very, 
attractive, and furnish a surprise to the 
majority of visitors. 

The Forestry Division justly receives 
a large share of praise for its effectual’ 
showing. This includes the exhibit of 
metal railroad ties adopted by the differ- 
ent countries, together with the various 
methods for preserving wooden ties and 
wood-saving devices. In addition are 
exhibited illustrations of the important 
metal tie patents. The turpentine in- 


dustry is interestingly shown by tapped’ 


trunks of the Long-leaf or Southern pitch 
ine and the products made therefrom; 
in fact, with the trunks and growing 
pine seedlings of various ages, a most 
satisfactory representation is made of a 
turpentine orchard. All grades of crude 
and refined turpeutine and rosins are 
advantageously displayed on a_ col- 
umnar stand. A few of our native and 





? 


in connection with the kinds of food | foreign finishing woods are shown in 


and their adulterations and other studies 
of interest to the agriculturist. Sugar 
beets, their cultivation and manu- 
facture, is made a feature of the exhibit. 
The instruments and apparatus in use 
are models of their kind. 

The display of the Division of Ento- 
mology may be divided into five sec- 
tions, illustrating, respectively, the inj uri- 
ous species of insects, insecticides, and 
apparatus for applying the same, sys- 
tematic and biologic collections, appa- 
ratus and method employed in collecting, 
preparing, and rearing insects, and illus- 
trations and maps Lach one of these 
divisions is an exhibit by itself of great 
interest. In this section are models 
illustrating the depredations worked 
upon various plants by insects. These 
have been 

80 ACCURATELY MADE 


in every detail that it is hard to imagine 
one is not beholding the plant itself in 
life. A hill of corn shows the injuries 
wrought by the boll worm and other in- 
sects. A matured cotton plant, a beau- 
tiful thing of itself, true in all respects to 
the real plant, represents the harm com- 
mitted by the cotton-leaf worm and the 
boll worm. The potato plant shows the 
destruction of the potato bug, the to- 
mato of the tomato worm,and soon. A 
very beautiful exhibit is the mounted 
specimens of the various insects, especi- 
ally so of those from South America, the 
colors of which are most beautiful. 

The Botanical Division shows a herba- 
rium case containing specimens of most 
of the plants native to the United States 
mounted on sheets and properly labeled. 
A fine collection of the medicinal plants 
native to this country is shown in bot- 
tles. An out-door exhibit will be made 
of the desert plants growing in the arid 
regions of the southwestern States as soon 
as the weather is warm enough to per- 
mit. There is also a display of the most 
useful grasses raised in the United 
States. 

All growers and lovers of fruits will 
devote a great deal of time to the space 
allotted to the display of the Pomologi- 
cal Division, which has prepared a large 
and most noteworthy collection of models 
of the 

FRUITS OF THIS COUNTRY, 


made and colored from actual specimens. 
In this way a rare opportunity for mak- 
ing a careful comparison of the different 
varieties of fruit, as grown in different 
sections of the United States, is offered, 
and the results from such a comparison 
are most interesting, even to a novice. 
In connection with the same exhibit will 
be shown the edible nuts native to the 
United States, and in other cases the 
proper method of cultivating the small 
fruits is illustrated. 

Perhaps the display of no one divis- 
ion will demand more attention than 
that of the Division of Microscopy, which 
shows a large collection, finely prepared, 
of ediblesand poisonous fungi. A 
deal of discussion has been indulged in 
in this connection of late, and doubtless 





A MOST BEAUTIFUL PAGODA, 
consisting of 12 columns of handsomely- 
veneered and carved wood. An elec- 
trical center piece, with four transparent 
lanterns, is beautifully designed and con- 
structed of various colored thin sections 
of wood, all being illuminated by means 
of electric lamps. A _ large, octagonal 
seed column may be seen filled with 
seeds from the different trees indigenous 
to the United States, and around its 
broad terraced base is arranged a col- 
lection of living conifers of different 
ages. Another attractive, feature of the 
forestry display is a series of 20 large 
monographs—frames with heavy filches 
cut from mature trunks of each species. 
Within the same species are illustrated 
by botanical specimens, photomicro- 
graphs, and maps showing geographical 
distribution. On several large screens 
are displayed some 225 forest botanical 
specimens in connection with as many 
sections of woods, which are accom- 
panied by individual maps of distribu- 
tion and other annotations of interest. 

An economically-important feature in 
this division exhibit is a model of a 
tree-planting machine, which, aided by 
three men and five horses, has actually 
planted in an unbroken prairie 20,000 
to 35,000 trees per day. ‘The civil en- 
gineer will find a most interesting dis- 
play of the timber tests which the For- 
estry Division has been conducting 
with valuable results during the last 
four years. The different methods of 
applying strains are carefully shown. 

Two exhibits are made by the Office 
of Experiment Stations and 


THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES, 


One in the Government Building illus 
trative of the work of the Office of Ex- 
periment Stations, and the other in 
the Agricultural Building showing the 
seope and work of the different Experj- 
ment Stations throughout the United 
States, under the supervision of the 
Office of Experiment Stations. This 
latter will demonstrate the operations of 
an actual Experiment Station fully 
equipped with apparatus, laboratories, 
etc., from the different stations located 
in the United States. 

The corner occupied by the Office of 
Fiber Investigations attracts a gréat 
deal of notice, and justly, too. In 
boxes tastefully prepared and arranged 
are exposed such vegetable fibers &s 
sisal, hemp, jute, ramie, and the pife- 
apple fibers. In the flax and hemp 
displays are flax straw from different lo- 
calities and dressed flax from the same, 
as well as samples of articles manufae- 
tured from it. Fiber, binding twitie, 
and cordage are different forms in which 
the hemp is shown. 

The Division of Vegetable Pathology 
illustrates some of the results derived 
from its study of the 

VARIOUS FUNGOUS DISEASES. 
Pear blight, peach yellows, mildew, and 


Concluded on third page. 
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___ Stable, Talk 
It is best to walt until the pastures get 
well started before turning the stock out. 
It will not pay to neglect the calf, no 
matter whether it is intended for beef or 
for the dairy. 


The age at which females are bred 
for the first time has a good deal to do 
with the size of the stock. 

The breeding of a two-year-old heifer 
for beef cattle is folly. The result is a 
stunted dam and an undersized calf. 

When stock is put in the pasture see 
that you have an abundance of salt at 
hand. Do this this year for an experi- 
ment, 


Bran and cut oats make a very good 
ration for the working teams, and bran 
and corn meal in equal parts is excellent 
for growing pigs. 

The calf should not be permitted to 
eat more than its fill of food, as the 
gorging is liable to result in scours. 
Filthy surroundings is another canse, 
and if the animal is exposed to damp 
weather he may suceed in catching the 
disease. As there are no positive cure, 
prevention is the best thimg for the 
farmer to use. 

There are numerous easy ways of 
teaching the ealf to drink, but to many 
this seems to be a very hard job. Give 
the calf the end of your finger a few 
times and he will soon learn to drink. 
Use the method as given by a little girl, 
who said that she taught the youngsters 
the way in which to drink by wrapping 
a piece of cloth around a corn cob and 
placing it in the milk. 





Beets for Stock. 


Eprron AmericAN Farmer: In 
order to make the most of our profession 
a free discussion of important subjects 
and interchange of practical experience 
must be had. Sugar beets are an im- 
portant factor in steck raising. Two 
years ago Mr. Rusk sent me four or five 
pounds of beet seed. They did well on 
black loam, and by July 10 were large 
enough to feed. Being short of corn I 
fed them fresh to sows and pigs till corn 
would do to cut, and I never had hogs 
thrive and grow so. They are a bonanza 
to farmers, and will pay big money for 
time and trouble. For milch cows I 
would prefer Mangel Wurzel. 

I would impress two great truths on 
the minds of our fellow craftsmen: First, 
the importance of breeding up ail the 
time by getting the best sires our country 
affords for all their stock; second, make 
your land richer every year instead of 
poorer. I took one field to experiment 
with. The average corn yield was 40 
bushels per acre. I sowed one bushel of 
rye per acre at 60 cents; cost for seed- 
ing, 70 cents per acre, making $1.30; a 
cheap fertilizer. This field made 2 good 
Winter pasture for sheep and calves. | 
In March shut off, and that rye made a 
solid mat of luxuriant growth by May 
1; plowed deep with three horses; pre- 
pared ground, and planted on 10th, and 

athered from that field 50 bushels. 
Next year same process, 55; and so on 
ad infinitum. — Davip P. Prrremarp, 
Raysville, Ind. 


Sore Shoulders. 


Nothing is so dreaded and nothing is 
easier to prevent than sore shoulders 
with farm teams in the Spring work. 
If once started, the sore shoulder is 
liable to be a trouble during the Sum- 
mer. It is caused from careleseness in 





adjusting the collar and the draft upon | 


the shoulders. If the collar fits right 
and the hames adjusted to the collar 
and shoulder, the draft will bear the 
whole leneth of the shoulder and all 
will be well. A earless hired man or 
ignorant boy cannot be expected to take 
care of the shoulders. The harness 
shduld' be overhauled and oiled now 
while time is less valuable than it will 
be when plowing time comes. Collars 
should be oiled and the stuffing loosed 
up by pounding with a hard stick of 
wood and kneading with the hands. 
The proper fitting of the collar should 
receive the attention of the farmer him- 
self before the mischief is done. The 
harness should be removed at noon and 
the.shoulders washed in warm, salty 
water 6 keep them clean and tough. 





Pen Notes. 


It certainly does not pay to breed 
sows before they are mature. 


The young pigs should be fed in a pen 
by themselves where the old animals 
canRot gain access. 

Aftér the sow has farrowed the young 

igs should be taken in hand and kept 
in goal Browing condition. 

Toimake the most possible gain im the 
weight vf the pigs it is best to feed them 
as soon as possible in addition to the 
mibk they secure from the sow. 

Fhe two causes ascribed to the de 
generacy of the hog in the West are, the 
practice of breeding from year to year 
from timature sows and the failure to 
supply ‘food that has insufficient material 
to build up the bony and muscular 
structure. 


A rapacious appetite was possessed by 
a hog in Scio, Ore. Its owner often 
said that it seemed to eat its own bulk 
of food at each meal. When the hog 
was kifled it was found to possess two 
rfect stomachs and two perfect sets of 
testines, 


. 


Profitable Pig Feeding. 

Eprror AmEricaN Farmer: The 
self-binder will cut and bind no more 
grain than it is brought in contact with ; 
the thrasher will thrash out no more grain 
than we feed it with, and the pig, which 
is nothing but a machine, can ho 
more pounds of meat than we supply it 
with the “raw material” from which to 
manufacture it with. We can as reason- 
ably expect the loom to weave us its full 
complement of cleth by simply supplying 
the power by which it isrun, We can- 
not produce anything from nothing, yet 
many farmers appear to expect their 
swine to accomplish the impossible feat. 
Profitable pig feeding does not consist in 
the feeding of the least amount possible. 
That is one species of “saving at the 
spiggot and wasting at the bung.” 
Neither will the good feeder permit his 
pigs to eat any but the soundest and 
sweetest of food and expect to thus 
make cheap and wholesome pork. “The 
best is none too good” is as true of the 
food fed as it is of the blood that courses 
through their veing We have by this 
time learned that the sooner, at the 
youngest age, we can have our pigs 
fitted for market the greater will our 
profit be. We may sell a pig when six 
months old at a good profit that if we 
had kepé it uutil one year old we would 
have disposed of it at an actual lose. 
The time to commence feeding pigs 
for profit is not just a few weeks before 
marketing, but long before they ever see 
the light of day. Before being bred 
the parents should be fed suflicient food 
to keep them healthy and thrifty, and 


¢hen we must so feed the sow as to 


keep her so. If we do, and neither par- 
ent has any hereditary taint, our sows 
will produce large litters of large, 
strong, and active pigs that only need 
plenty of appropriate food to make 
them fit for slaughter long before they 
reach the age at which they may rightly 
be called hogs. 

As a rule, the American farmer and 
pig feeder feeds entirely too much corn; 
that is, he places his entire dependence 
in corn and corn alone. Our Canadian 
cousins are more wise. They feed a 
greater varicty, making barley their 
principal food, and asa result Canadian- 
fed pork outsells ours in all the markets 
of Kurope. Having the same blood in 
their herds as we have, food alone must 
be responsible for the favor bestowed 
upon Canadian-fed pork. 

When wheat is low in price we may 
feed it to our pigs and realize much 
more from it than were we to put it 
upon an already stocked market. 
Wheat-fed pork is as superior to that | 
fed upon corn as the latter is superior to | 
the village slop-fed porker. No pig 
feeder can afford to sell his oat crop, let 
the price be as high as it may. They 


| are the best bone and musele-developing 


food that we have. ‘They do not contain 
a great per cent. of the elements of fat, 
but for all that they have a place in pig 
feeding that nothmg will entirely fill. 

It takes less fuel to keep a room 
warm in warm weather, and it takes less 
fuel—food—to sustain life in the Sum 
mer than it does when the weather be- 
comes colder. This is ome reason why 
we should crowd our Spring pigs as 
much as possible so as to have them 
ready for market before the weather 
turns cold. But we have another one, 
the cheaper food at this season. While 
the pig cannot be said to be a grazing 
animal in the sense of the word as used 
whea speaking of the cow or sheep, it is 
very fond of clover, especially the heads 
and blossoms, afid when they run upon 
a clover pasture, with the addition of the 
waste from the dairy and kitchen, to 
which is added some bran, they grow 
repidly and require but little corn to 
ripen them for the market. We like 
to Summer pigs upon clover and slop, 
and when the corn gets too old for 
roasting ears give them some of it, stock 
and all, twice a day. At this stage the 
stock eontains a large per cent. of sugar 
and starch, both of which are essential 
to the perfect ripening for the market. 

There is as much in knowing when to 
sell as in knowing how to, feed. Green 
fruit will not command as ready a sale 
or bring as remunerating a price as that 
that is perfectly ripe; but when it once 
reaches this point, if we do not market 
it. at once it soon depreciates in value. 
The same is true of our pigs. If we 
put them upon the market while green, 
before becoming ripe, we must accept a 
lower price than we could command 
were they in the “pink of condition,” 
and if we keep them after reaching per- 
fect ripeness we lose, and like the fruit 
grower we may receive a less price per 
potind and Jose ail we have fed them 


ripeness. 

I have thus far refrained from allud- 
ing to the breeding of our feeding pigs, 
and will now but add a few words upon 
that pomt. Being fed as pigs are for 
but one purpose—the production of 
meat—in selecting our breeders we 
should select only those ing strong 
constitutions, added to which should be 
good, great digestion and assimilation. 
It is not so much what an animal eats 
as what it digests and assimilates that 
determines its value in the feeding _— 
A pig may be a greedy and vora 
eater, yet fatten slowly because much of 
the food consumed it un- 





passes 
digested.—F.. D. Becx, Wellsburg, W. 
Va. . aes 


since they reached the proper degree of 








Shearings.  .~ 

It is corn or lumber to keep 
warm in Winter. - Which 
cheapest ? 

The Montana Wool Journal says dur- 
ing the Spring about three lambs are 
eaten to one sheep. — 

Arizona last year sold 5,000,000 

of wool and 100,000 wethers. 
ot a bad showing. | 

A prominent Canada breeder 
complains that “too many of the best 
rams find a market in the United 
States.” 
The latest use for wire ~_ 
making hay racks for sheep. The 
meshes should be large enough to admit 
the nose but not the head. 

If North Dakota continues to extend 
the sheep business at present rate it will 
only be a few years before the State will 
rank among the great wool growing 
States of this country. 

There is no trouble about ewes having 
plenty of milk for their lambs in the 

ummer time, because the conditions are 
all right Why not in Winter? The 
conditions ean be controlled in Winter 
and should be. 2 

Sheep raisers need to understand each 
other. They can only do this by fre- 
quent meetings and comparison of views 
on how they do things, how this and 
that practice pays, and why they failed 
in making as much money as they had 
expected. 

Will the pure breeding of a ewe be 
affected by breeding her to a ram of 
another breed? The Vermont Spanish 
Merino Association have decided that a 
pure-bred Merino ewe bred to a ram of 
another breed can never again produce 
a pure-bred Merino lamb. 

Every mutton raiser, and all are 
going to be who are not now, should 
study the local trade of his neizhbor- 
hood and then go to the. city stock | 


the 


yards, slaughter houses, and follow up | 
the carcasses to see where they go, who 
buys them, and who eats them. 

Every sheepman should attend the 
farmers’ institutes. If the fair associa- 
tions de not give sheep a fair show, at- 
tend the meetings of the board and tell 
what they want. Write and petition 
the State Legislature for a dog and a 
scab law that will proteet your flock. 


No man can tell another how to do a 
thing that will certainly make as much 
as it did for him; but almost anybody 
can tell something that will suggest a 
new idea that may be turned to advan- | 
tage. This is what sheep raisers need | 
now a little more than any other class 
of live-stock men. 





It is interesting ard profitable to | 
know what is done with the filth quarter, | 
the skin, entrails, heads, legs, blood, and | 
manure of sheep at the slaughtering 
houses, It is a fact that this fifth 
quarter, so often a loss on the farm, 
affords a big profit to the trade even if 
there were no other. 


Hon. Wm. Ball, Hanover, Mich., one 
of the oldest and most enthusiastic 
breeders of American Merino sheep, has 
decided to start a flock of Shropshire | 
sheep, and has purchased 10 ewe Iambs, | 
seven of them imported. Mr Ball in- | 
tends to continue breeding Merinos, but 
will experiment with Shropshires. 


There are now 42 lambs in the flock | 
of Southdowns at Druid Hill Park, | 
Baltimore, Md. At this season of the | 
year the number heretofore has always 
been smaller. 
has been the pet of the city, and no ex- | 
pense has been spared in securing the | 
best blood. It is believed that there is 
not a better flo of this breed in the 
world. 





When the weather becomes exces- 
sively hot the sheep will not graze dur- 
ing the heat of the day. They will seek 
any apology of a shade that isfound in the 
pasture. At such times it would be well 
to either feed them in racks in their 
yards or leave them in well supplied 
paddocks near the house, where they 
may feed during the night. 


The National Board of the World’s 
Fair has received a protest signed by 
practically all the commissioners repre- 
sented in the exhibits against the system 
of awards adopted some months ago by 
which a single judge will pass upon the 
exhibits. They are earnest in their 
opposition to this plan, and threaten to 
withdraw from competition. They favor 
three judges. 


The readers of Tuer AMERICAN 
Farmer will remember our interest in 
the rape plant last year and the valu- 
able information on the culture and uses 
of this valuable stock feed. A bulletin 
has recently been issued on rape and its 
relation to successful sheep breeding by 
Prof. Thos. Shaw, Director of the Ex- 
periment Station, Guelph, Ontario, Can- 
ada. This bulletin will be sent to all 
who ask for it. 


When a farmer buys a high-bred, 
high-priced ram and uses it on his flock 
it is reasonable to expect an improve- 
ment m the lambs; but when those 
lambs fall away below the sire in char- 
acteristics it is quite natural to blame 
the man who bred that ram. This is 
wrong. The ram would have done all 
that was represented by the breeder if it 
had beem treated right. Here is a 
pointer that breeders and farmers would 
do well to look after. 


The persistent use of lead and strych- 
nine is the only remedy left sheep raisers 
against prowling curs. While many of 
the States have some sort of a dog law, 
the per cent. of loss shows that none of 
them are efficient. The public senti- 
ment in favor of dogs is so strong that 
none of these gee be yet . aie 
only remains for sheepmen to keep 
oa quietly, cautiously, and steadily, 
avoiding lawsuits, but getting the dogs 
before get their sheep. 





This flock of Southdowns | 
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blood: with a system 

than a strong, vigorous 
: There is need of more humanity 
in the treatment of sheep. 

There is “a difference of opinion with 
the most intelligent and successful sheep 
breeders about sheep having out-door, 
daily exercise. It is our opinion, how- 
ever, that a sheep needs pure air and 
sunshine every day when. the weather is 
favorable, when it is not cruelty, a pun- 
ishment, a hardship for the sheep to be 
out of doors. 

There is no place so fitting, so home- 
like, so entertaining (and entertainment 
is partly what is wanted) for a sheep as 
the — with which the sheep is 
familiar, for taking a daily run. There 
may be no grazing worth while for the 
sheep, but it finds amusement in fence 
corners, along the hillsides, down near 
the brook, and finds comfort in chewing 
its cud and basking in the sunshine, or 
a sheltered part of the pasture. 
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A Cheap Dipping Vat. 

Eprtok AMERICAN FARMER: What is 
the best plan to make a eheap dipping tank 
for a small flock.—P. J. Exnst, Johnson 
County, Kan. 

A vat for a small flock can be cheaply 
and easily made of two-inch material 
that will last for some time. It has been 
in use in Australia for many years and 
been found to be of much value to the 
owner of small flocks. The part (A) 
which holds the dipping fluid measures 
four feet on the upper side, which is the 


_ longest, end three feet six inches on the 


lower. The depth can be made two or 
three feet, we preferring three feet, par- 
tially sinking in the earth, One end 


A CHEAP AND CONVENIENT DIPPING VAT. 
" 


slopes from the bottom:toward the drain- 
ing board, which<is attached to that end. 
The latter is about three feet long. The 
sheep is held on the draining board 
while the dip is pressed out and drains 
into the bath. A dip of this size can 
accommodate any number of sheep, 
though the fluid should be changed for 
every 50 of the animals submerged.— 
Eprror AMERICAN FFaRMER. 





The Breséd to Raise. 
There is need of all the breeds of 


sheep we have in* the United States. 
The very fine wool, the medium fine, 


the middle wools, and the long wools call a meeting of all persons interested 


have characteristics and adaptations 
that coramend them to special attention, 
special managements, and special condi- 
tions. No one breed or sett of sheep 
can fill all places. 
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‘DINKHAN'S: 
|? Vecemaur@spounp § 


3 Is a positive cure for all those painful ; 
Ailments of Women. 


It will entirely cure the worst forms : 


-of Female Complaints, all Ovarian = 
+ troubles, Inflammation and Ulceration, ¢ 
Falling and Dispfacements, of the ; 
Womb, and consequent Spinal Weak- 3 
F ness, and is peculiarly adapted to the ; 
Change of Life. Every time it will cure . 


Backache. 


> It has cured more cases of Leucor- 
+rheea than any remedy the world has; 
Sever known. It is almost infallible in; 
such cases. It dissolves and expels; 
-Tumors from the Uterus in an early ; 
} stage of development, and cheeks any ; 
F tendency to cancerous humors. That ; 
a - > 
| Bearing-down Feeling : 
$ causing pain, weight, and backache, is 3 
-instantly reliey and permanently $ 
cured by its use. Under all circum- 
2 stances it acts ifharmony with the laws 3 
that govern the female system, and 
is as formless as water. lt removes 


) 
irregularity, 
t Suppressed or Painful Menstruations, ; 
> Weakness of the Stomach, Lay me : 
> Bloating, Flooding, Nervous Prostra- ; 
} tion, Headache, General Debility. Also; 


| Dizziness, Faintness, 
Extreme Lassitude, don’t care” and 
> “want to be left alone” feeling, exci-} 
$ tability, irritability, nervousness, sleep- } 
£ lessness, flatulency, melancholy, or the 3 
> “blues,” and backache. These are} 
= sure indications of Female Weakness, ; 
some derangement ofthe Uterus,or 


: WombTroubles. i 
: The whole story, however, is told in ; 

> an illustrated entitled “Guide to} 
; Health,” by Mrs. Pinkham. It con-3 
> tains over 90 of most important ; 
information, whick every woman, mar- 3 
ried or single, should know about her- ; 
> self. Send 2 two-cent stamps for it. For $ 


t Kidney Complaints : 
and Backache of either sex the Vege-$ 
C und is unequaled. = 
All drug; 
Lydia E. Pinkham’e 5 the 
Liver Pills, 25c., 
cure Biliousness,Conati- 
pation, and Torpid Liver 


, or of d sts. 
By mail, or of druggi irecly answered. 


You can address in strictest confidence, 
LYDIA E. PINKHAM MED. CO., Lynn, Mass. 
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- Care 


Registered sires are too important to 
be overlooked by the sheep raiser. 
With good, pure-bred rams, whose 
merits are guaranteed by a book of 
reeord, the breeding of sheep is re- 
duced to a mathematical certainty. It 
is true the dealer, buteher, and con- 
sumer take little notice of the breeding 
of fat sheep, but the quality they want 
cannot be profitably obtained by low- 
grade sheep. 

In purchasing a ram it is best to se- 
lect one strongly representing the breed 
you prefer, but never take an overgrown 
specimen. It is too often the aim of 
ap teen to produce large rams at 
phenomenal ages to suit greenhorns and 
suckers. Remember, the best is none 
too good for the competitive achieve- 
ments the American sheep raiser has ta 
meet. Thoroughbreds are cheap in the 
light of results; scrubs and mongrels 
are too dear for the most ordinary 
farmer. 





The “Still Plan” for Dogs. 


From all sides comes the report of 
dogs killing sheep. The exchanges are 
full of midnight raids upon the flocks 
and discouragements of flock owners. 
The Michigan Farmer reports that dogs 
are so destructive to Cass County-sheep 
that the flockmasters threaten a war of 
extermination. This severe remedy is 
entirely justifiable, but it is very unwise 
to declare their purpose. The better 
plan would be to kill the dogs on the 
“still plan.” Say nothing about it to 
anyone, but carry on the war until re- 
lief comes. Dog owners are apt to 
charge sheepmen with killing their dogs 
and are always ready to raise a racket. 





The Drinking Water. 

Water that is unfit for man is unfit 
for a sheep, a cow, or any other domes- 
tic animal. Let this subject receive the 
most careful thought and plan for an 
improvement. It may be thought that 
a sheep knows what it wants, and often 
drinks from a nasty pool when nice 
water is as handy. This is due, how- 
ever, to a depraved appetite, brought 
about by the careless treatment given it. 
Educate the flock in this as well as other 





The Kentucky Farmers Won’t Stand It. 


The farmers of Hart County, Ky., 
propose to organize into a sheep raisers’ 
protective association to devise plans for 
the protection of sheep against dogs. 
A called (signed by 21 of the leading 
farmers of the County) meeting will be 
held at Mumfordville the first Monday 
in June to organize against the dogs. 
The call says: “ In view of the fact that 
sheep are now the most profitable stock 
handled in Hart County, and because of 
the serious losses being sustained by 
| many farmers on account of dogs, we, 
the undersigned sheep raisers, do hereby 





in the sheep industry to meet at Mum- 
fordville the first Monday in June for 
the purpose of organizing and devising 
plans for the protection of sheep against 
the ravages of dogs.” 

[Tue American Farmer indorses 
the above plan and recommends a gen- 
eral movement all along the line. Pub- 
lic sentiment must be aroused.—Epiror 
AMERICAN Farmer. ] 


Four ‘Samples of Merino Wool. 


Two “rams’ samples and two ewes’ 
samples” from Alvin Crittenden, New 
London, O., are forwarded to us for 
criticism. 

It is a matter for special congratula- 
tion that such wools as these can be and 
are so largely produced now in this 
country. As they lie on the rule they 
are from 3} to 4} inches long, and the 
crimp is so perfect that the fibers meas- 
ure 43 to 54 ‘when straightened out 
tight. 

As nothing is said of the variety of 
these Merino sheep we are left to con- 
jecture. They are fine delaines of the 
highest quality, and compare delightfully 
with the finest Australian samples in our 
wool cabinet. 

We would be pleased to hear from 
Mr. Crittenden further about these sheep 
as to their breed, usefulness, and his 
manner of treating them. 


—e—__—_______._ 


The Sheep Taste of Mutton. 


A man with better ideas on the sub- 
ject than he used to have tells us the 
“sheep taste” of mutton does not come 
from contact of the wool in skinning or 
from tardiness in disemboweling the ani- 
mal. It isof far deeper orign. It comes 
from poverty, unhealthy condition, old 
age, and similar causes. Nothing can 
give plainer proof of this than the savor 
of half-wild mutton and half grown on 
the wire grass of the Gulf States. When 
this is young and tender in the Spring 
and the animals are fat their flesh is 
delicious (nothing could be finer), but 
in the Winter when this grass gets dry 
and tough and is destitute of nourish- 
ment the animals become poor and their 
flesh has an odious taste, reminding one 
of the odor of a barnyard.— American 
Sheep Breeder. 


The Skin as an Indicator. 

To anticipate and prevent the possi- 
ble trouble with a flock of sheep is the 
especial province of the shepherd. To 
do this it is necessary to handle the sheep 
frequently and critically. To the ex- 
pert the skin will indicate good health 
or foreshadow coming trouble. With 
domestic breed the skin should be pink- 
ish in color, If there is a marked devi 
ation from this, either too white or of 
purplish-red color, it is safe to infer that 
something is going wrong and some 
prompt changes are needed in feed and 
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PATENTS 


Opinion dé IMTAD AR 
nions rendered as ant ae ATTORNEY AT LAW AND SOLICiT 


and patentability of Inventions 
of patents. Rejected spplications prose- 
cuted. All business relating to patents 
Promptly attended to. 


GEORGE E. LEM}. 


Lemon Building, Washington, Dp C. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PATE: 


Established 18665. 
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AWATCH, A GHAIN, A PAPER, $1. 





The Best Premium Offer Ever Made to 


| , 
ne 


. 


American Public. 





NO TOY, NO HUMBUG, NO CATCH. 





Only an Honest Watch and a Great 


Newspaper for Every Farmer for | 


1693 


Money than he Gan Secure them Anywhere Else. 





THE FACE, 


We first offered this great premium in our 
chain, limiting the time to 30 days. 


obliged to increase the price from $1.60 to $1 


attachment shown in the cut of the works. 
It is suitable to carry in the pocket or to 
To save space the cuts are slightly reduced 
in size, the faee of the watch being one and 
seven-eighths of an inch in diameter and 
fifleen-sixteenths of an inch thick. It is no 
heavier than an ordinary silver watch, and 
but a trifle thicker. It has a strong, quick 
beat and runs in any position, either at a 
standstill or in motion, and is not affected by 
heat or cold. It is open-faced, with a heavy, 
glass crystal. The case is polished and lac- 
quered to resemble gold. This material is 
frequently advertised as oreide or firegilt. 
The chain is not shown in the cut. It sells 
at retail in the country from 15 to 25 cents, 
A small charm also goes with the chain. 

Remember that THE AMERICAN FARMER 
comes twice a month at the regular price, 
when taken alone, is fifty cents a year. We 
send, postpaid, the watch, the chain, and the 
paper for an entire year for only one dollar 
and sixty-five cents. 

Our arrangements for the watch compel us 
to put a time limit upon this offer. We can 
only furnish this premium combination to 
those who order within thirty days. We re- 
gret to be obliged to place any limit what- 
ever, but the sum is so small that it will not 
inconvenience anyone, we trust, to send in 
his name and subscription price for the 
premium and paper at once. 

In order to demonstrate our entire confi- 
dence in our proposition, we guarantee the 
delivery of the watch in good running order. 

The wateh and chain will be sent, postage 
prepaid, to anyone who will send in a club of 
six yearly subscribers at 50 cents eich, 


once, 


A. 


The demand for them has come by thousands. 
find that they cannot be produced so cheaply as we had expected. 
65. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE WATCH: 


This watch is a timepiece guaranteed to run with accuracy. 
once every twenty-four hours. No key has to be carried, but it winds and sets by a patent 
The face, therefore, need not be opened to set it 


In order to pnt THE AMrRican I 
at the top of the list in number of sul) 
we have secured sole control of the « 
an American watch factory, which 
dispose of within the next thirty da 
than cost. . 

This statement does not seem rei 
upon the face of it, but our readers 
that the extension of a subscription | 
any newspaper involves an enor ( 
in advertising, and for other parpo-«. 
new subscriber to any newspaper costs 1 
than the publisher receives, owing to the ox 
pense incurred in procuring him. Jt 
subscribers who continue their | 
year after year who are profitable fi 
cuniary standpoint. 

We intend, at any cost, to put 1) ) 
scription list of THE AMERICAN FARMLK a 
over three hundred thousand aud { 
place at the head of the list 

We therefore make the above oferof an 
honest watch, a chain, and Tur AMERICAN 
FARMER for one year for the insigniticant 
sun. of only one dollar and sixty-fiv: ts 

The offer includes the delivery of all, 
paid, to any address in the United States 

issue of Jan. 1 for $1.60 for paper, watci, and 
We 
We are, tlierefore, 


pre- 


It need only be wonnd 


hang upon the wall in bedroom or parlour, 


Hi ; aaa 
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THE WORKS. 


and only 10 cents additional money to pay cost of postage and wrapping. Adircss at 
THE AMERICAN FARMER, Washington, D. C. 





Foot Rot. 
Has any sheepman in Tor AMERICAN 


flock? If so, and he is discouraged about 
curing it, we waut to know it. 
sheep were troubled with it last Spring 
and seem to be better now when nothing 
has been done to cure them, it is safe to 
say when rain, mud, and manure are en- 
countered they will have it again. It 
rarely if ever gets well without treat- 
ment except on the alkaline lands of the 
West. There is a valuable suggestion in 
the fact just stated. Foot rot isa terrible 
scourge to the man who does not know 
anything about it, who does not know 
how to cure it, or who has not the time or 
patience to do the work. Thousands of 
good men haye abandoned the business of 
keeping sheep on account of this trouble- 
some disease on their farms. It is no 
joke to have an infected flock ; but it is 
not hard to cure, and this is the best season 
of the year to cure it. No patent. 





How Many Times a Day to Feed. 


B., Missouri, asks: How many times 
a day should sheep be fed? There is a 
good deal of difference among _flock- 
masters as to this question. It is the 
practice of some to feed grain only once 
aday. This they claim is the only feed 
they give their flocks, though it is found 
the sheep eat as often and as much as 
they choose. This is afforded them as 
a pastime, an amusement, by cating 
clover hay from racks; by following 
eattle and finishing up corn fodder that 
is left; by going through the stalk 
fields and nibbling here and there at 
their pleasure, and running to straw 
stacks. Others feed two and three times 
a day with perfect regularity. 





Frozen Mutton in England. 


The importation of frozen meat into 
England is increasing rapidly. From 
15 to 20 per cent. of all the mutton con- 
sumed in the British Isles comes from 
New Zeaiand and the Rio de la Plata, 
to say nothing of other sources of sup- 
ply. Last year New Zealand sent 
nearly 2,000,000, and the La Plata over 











1,000,000 more carcasses to England. 


FAkMER family got the foot rot in his | 


If the | 


Australia is rapidly inereasing her frozen 
mutton trade. Within three years its 
exports of carcasses have risen from 
| 90,000 to 340,000, and there is nota 
doubt that the business in a very few 
| years will assume vast proportions. The 
| Faulkland Islands exported 29,000 
mutton carcasses last year to begin with 
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Going to the World's Fair? 

If you are, go via Cincinnati and the ©. If 
& D. and Monon Route. The superb train 
service of this line between Cincinnati and 
Chicago has earned for this line the title of the 
*World’s Fair Route.’’ It is the only line 
running Pullman Vestibuled trains with din- 
ling ears between Cincinnati and 
The C. H. & D. have issued a handsome pano- 
ramic view, five feet long, of Chicago and the 
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hicayo, 


The making of tannin extract from 
hemlock bark has become quite an I- 
dustry in western Washington. The 
variety used, known as white hemlo 
| yields a very superior light exir 
which gives leather a color that can 
hardly be distinguished from oak tan. 
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{E greatest case of femi- | 
nine bravery and devotion ! 
that ever came under my 
notice, said my friend, who 
had been a prominent de- 
tective in his day, was that 
of Margaret Whitney, the 
daughter of the door 
keeper of Messrs. Bangshaw Brothers, 
bankers. 

On the eventful night in question 
Margaret's father had been sent out of 
town on business for the firm, and she 
was the sole occupant of the rooms in 
which they dwelt, directly over the 
bank. 

She had fallen asleep on a lounge, 
and was aroused by the sound of 
stealthy approaching feet over the car- 
peted stairway, just outside the door. 
She arose hurriedly and with a sudden 
impulse she threw the door wide open. 
She no sooner had done so than* two 
masked men suddenly sprang upon her. 
The light was dashed from her hand, 
their strong arms held her in a vice-like 
grip, and before she could utter a cry a 
voice whispered : 

“Make the slightest noise and you 
are a dead woman! Do as you are 
told and no harm shall befall you.” 

Margaret Whitney was as brave as 
steel. She felt the cold muzzle of a 
pistol pressed against her forehead, but 
she aceepted the situation at once, and 
retaining perfect self-control, she replied 
in a low voice: 

“Only release me and tell me what it 
is I must do.” 

They released her, after a moment’s 
consultation, and relighted the candle, 
by which she could see that their faces 
were covered with black erepe vails in 
which holes were cut for the eyes and 
mouth; and they seemed shod with 
some felt-like material that deadened 
the sound of their footsteps considerably. 

One of the men quickly and silently 
searched the room, while the other stood 
guard over her. The former presently 
returned, dangling a bunch of keys. 

“Whose keys are these, and what do 
they open?” was asked the girl, in a 
low, commanding voice. 

“They are my father's keys,” said 
Margaret, “and they open the different 
rooms and places down stairs.” 

“Do they open the cellar and the 
strong box in which the money is kept?” 

“No; one passkey is in the possession 
sof the elder Mr. Bangshaw, the other is 
in the possession of Mr. Hosea, the 
cashier. No one can obtain admission 
to the cellar during their absence.” 

“Come down stairs with us,” said the 
man holding immediate guard over her. 

As they went down the lower flight 
Margaret was surprised to see another 
figure—that of a woman, who was 
clothed in a dark mantle from head to 
foot—who further lighted their progress 
down with the slender ray of a lantern 
in her hand. 

“Is it not possible,” said Margaret’s 
chief captor, when they had reached the 
foot of the stairs, “that one or other of 
the passkeys may be locked in the desk 
of their private office.” 

“It is possible, but not likely,” was 
the calm reply. 

At the leader’s command Margaret 
pointed out the key that opened the 
door of the private office, and the desk 
at which the Bangshaw Brothers gener- 
ally sat, one facing the other. 

A small jet of gas, commonly used 
for melting sealing-wax, was then lighted; 
a bag, containing a number of house- 
breaking implements, swathed in thick 
folds of flanuel, was next produced ; 
and the desk drawers were speedily 
forced open and searched. But no key 
was to be found. 
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SHE WAS AROUSED BY THE SOUND. 


_ The leader consulted in whispers with 
his companions a moment, and then re- 
quested Margaret to point out the key 


that opened the top cellar door, saying 
that they would have to burst open the | 


lower one. She indicated the proper 
key, when he resumed : 

“I must compliment you on your 
sensible conduct in this affair. Now, 
however, you must excuse me if I am 
compelled to make you a prisoner for 
awhile. Dear friend, the cord.” 

The last words were addressed to the 
masked woman, who up to this time had 
been a mere looker on, but who now 
started into sudden activity. 

She placed Margaret with her back 
to a large iron pillar which supported 
the ceiling, and then, producing from 
tome hidden pocket a coil of long, thin 
cord, she proceeded to tie Margaret 
firmly to the pillar. 

Her arms were left at liberty till the 
last, when they were bound together at 
the wrists with a band of some strong 
Woven stuff, which held them as securely 
& if they had been riveted there. 

“You see, I would not cause you un- 
“was ary pain,” said the courteous 

Urglar, when all was made fast ; “and 


your sides for a couple of hours would 
have been the refinement of cruelty. 

“But one point still remains. You 
must give me your word of honor that 
you will not ery out, nor in any way 
call for assistance while here; otherwise 
I shall be under the unpleasant necessity 
of having you gagged.” 

“TI give you my word,” assented the 
doorkeeper’s daughter, after a moment 
of silent thought, “not to cry out while 
I remain here.” 

She began to breathe more ffeely 
when they left her to herself, as they 
now at once did, with no other company 
than the tiny, faintly-burning gas jet al- 
ready mentioned, by which she could 
just make out the familiar features of 
the old-fashioned but richly-furnished 
private office of the banker brothers. 

A few desperate efforts to free herself 
only served to convince her of their fu- 
tility. Then she resigned herself to her 
bonds and began to think. 

She knew that before a single sover- 
eign in the Bangshaw Brothers’ strong 
box could be touched the burglars would 
have to force open two iron doors of im- 
mense strength, and knowing but little 
of the modern improvements in the 
science of housebreaking, she made no 
doubt that those doors would prove im- 
pregnable to all attempts. 











‘10 AS YOU ARE TOLD.” 


Many dreary minutes passed and her 
cramped attitude and the tightness of 
the cords that bound her gradually 
caused her such intense pain that she 
could scarcely refrain from-crying out. 

Suddenly, in the midst of her torture, 
a thought flashed into her brain that 
left no room for anything else but sur- 
prise and delight. There right before 
her eyes was suddenly revealed to her 
at one glance a sure and speedy mode 
of escape. 

The pillar to which Margaret was 


that had been broken open ; and right 
upon the edge of this desk was the up- 
right gas pipe from which sprang the 
small jet, still burning, of which men- 
tion has already been made. 

By stretching out her arms Margaret 
could hold her wrists directly over the 
desk and let the flame burn away the 
band by which they were bound to- 
gether. 

She knew the terrible scorching that 
it would inevitably cost her, but she did 
not hesitate an instant. She at once 
thrust out her hands with a swift move- 
ment, and so held them extended, while 
the jet of bluish flame played on her 
wrists and the bands that secured them. 

She shut her eyes, held her breath, 
locked her teeth, and her eyebrows 
came together in a wreathing frown of 
supreme anguish. 

Over and round the delicate skin and 
beating pulse the scorching fire-snake 
wound and wound, with its searing bite, 
its excruciating embrace, and presently 
the encompassing band burst into flame. 
Even then she did not falter, though it 
seemed that her very soul would shriek 
forth from its tenement. 

In a few moments—moments that 
seemed hours—the blazing ligature gave 
way. Her hands were free, but black- 
ened, blistered, almost cindered, they 
fell. helpless to her sides. Then she 
gave a great sigh and almost fainted. 

But the returning knowledge of her 
peril, and of the great work she had set 
out to do (her father’s situation in the 
bank might depend upon it), renerved 
her, and with a great effort she began 
to pull herself together. 

In spite of the pain in her wrist, she 
began with nimble fingers to loosen one 
of the knots in the cord by which she 
was fastened- to the post. 
no great opposition to her efforts; and 
the first knot loosened, the rest quickly 
followed. 

The next thing to do was evidently 
to make her escape from the bank with- 
out alarming the thieves in the treasure 
cellar, if that were possible, and then 
raise such an alarm as would cause their 
arrest before they could make off with 
their booty. 

Taking off her shoes, she stole out of 
the office to the head of the cellar stairs, 
up which a faint ray of light was shin- 
ing, and peeped down. 

Before reaching this point she heard 
voices—broken, faint, and hollow— 
issuing from, below, with now and then 
a dull, solid thud, like the muffied 
blow of some heavy inplement. 

Now, as she looked down she saw 
that the door at the foot of the stairs 
had been forced open, and that the 
burglars were working upon the great 
safe itself. 

One of the men was busy with a flan- 
nel-swathed crowbar, which he was 
using as a lever to pry open one of the 
safe doors; the second man was drilling 


tied was within a short yard of the desk | 


strange-looking implement, the like of 
which Margaret had never seen before ; 


| while the woman was lighting these 


operations with a lamp held aloft in one 
hand. These had their backs to the 
staircase. 

This entire picture Margaret’s eyes 
took in at a glance. They took in one 
thing more—the bunch of keys with 
which they had opened the door at the 
head of the stairs. 

This bunch of keys was lying on the 
lower landing, close to the cellar door 
that had been forced open. Could she 
but obtain possession of it, she saw not 
only a way of escape for herself, but a 
way by which the thieves might be 
caught in their own trap. 

The peril was tremendous! the 
chances apparently but one in a hundred 
of her being able to creep down so 
softly as not even to cause them to turn 
a glance in her direction (which, of 
course, would seal her fate), and then 
creep back with the keys and close the 
trap upon them by means of the heavy 
spring-lock door at the top. 

But it was the only course open to 
her, desperate as it was, and she adopted 
it with characteristic boldness and fear- 
lessness, 

Slowly, inch by inch, and with no more 
sound than a shadow, she stole into the 
doorway, and then down the staircase, 
step by step, counting them one by one 
by the palpitation of her own heart as 
she proceeded. 

She reached the bottom of the steps, 
15 in all, without causing them to turn 
a look. 

The next difficulty was to pick up the 
keys, which were threaded on a steel 
ring, without detection. 

Even this difficulty was conquered at 
last. She took the keys up from the 
floor without so much as a rustle, and 
had proceeded three steps on her perilous 
upward journey, when there was a sharp 
report of a pistol, and, as Margaret set 
foot on the topmost step, she felt some- 
thing strike her near the shoulder-blade. 

But she staggered forward into the 
corridor, wheeled quickly around, and 
flung herself—head, arms, bod y—against 
the oaken door, which, yielding to her 
strength, turned on its well-oiled hinges 
and, with a little triumphant click, shut 
up, as in a trap, the three thieves below. 

Without the key this door, which 
locked of itself when pushed to, could 
neither be opened from one side or the 
other; with the key it could be opened 
on either side. 

She had hardly closed it securely be- 
fore she heard the two men inside tear- 
ing and beating at it like madmen in 
their desperate efforts to get out. 

Still holding her bunch of keys, she 
ran out of the office and down a passage 
that led to the side entrance of the bank. 
She was trembling all over now, and had 
hardly strength enough remaining to 
unfasten the heavy outer door. 

At last she sped down the silent street 
in search of assistance. Fortunately, 
upon reaching the first corner she nearly 
tumbled into the arms of a policeman, 
who was coming from the opposite direc- 
tion. 





EVEN THEN SHE DID NOT FALTER. 


What sort of incoherent story she told | 


him she could never afterward quite re- 
member; but it must have been to the 
purpose. The policeman at once sum- 
moned some comrades to his assistance, 
and a strong posse of officers reached the 
bank and took them in custody. 

It turned out that the rascals were 
none others than a certain so-called Maj. 
Woolford, his wife, and his servant, who 
had some four months previously be- 
come the tenants of an empty house that 
stood next door to the bank. Of course 
they were subsequently tried, convicted, 
and sentenced. 

As for brave Margaret Whitney, she 
not only became the heroine of the hour, 
but more substantial advantages accrued 
to her and hers through her heroism 
and devotion. 

“I saw Margaret about two years 
after that adventure,” said my friend, 
the detective, in concluding his narra- 
tive. Her husband was doing thrivingly 


’ |as a small shopkeeper, and she was a 
This offered | 


happy wife and mother, although her 
wrists still bore the scorching scars of 
that terrible ordeal of fire, to which she 
so unhesitatingly submitted herself in 
the cause of honor and duty. 

“The wound in her en had 
quickly healed, and I am sure that were 
a record kept of the brave and self- 
sacrificing deeds of young women, her 
name would stand high upon the list.” 
—Boston Globe. 


The city of New York has begun the 
work of creating a great botanical gar- 
den. Somme time since a law was-en- 
acted providing for a grant of 250 acres 
of land in Bronx Park and $500,000 
from the city upon the condition that 
$250,000 be raised by private subscrip- 
tions for this purpose. The amount 
necessary has been given by 10 gentle- 
men pledging $25,000 each. An ad- 
ditional $250,000 is being raised in sub- 
scriptions of $5,000 and $10,000 each, 
and when it has been secured papers 
will be circulated for general subscrip- 
tions in any amount from $1 upward. 
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THE WPEARY. 
SS 
Hunimings. 
It is not too late HOw ‘tb feed for brood 
rearing. a 
The unsound fruit is ‘what the bees 
like. They are able to, get at it and 
suck the juice. Sour fruit is too hard 
for them to puncture, 


Pollen is the substanee bees carry on 
their legs, and whigh. is,often mistaken 
for wax. This is gathered for the pur- 
pose of feeding the young. 

The Illinois Legislature has at last 
appropriated $3,000 for the use of the 
State Beekeepers’ Association to give an 
Exhibit at the World’s Fair. 

By feeding the bees heavily on honey 
or sugar sirup wax may be produced in 
large quantities, It is a natural secre- 
ow of the bee, being produced by the 
‘ood. 


It is a wilful waste to throw away 
broken pieces of combs. Save them and 
melt into wax. If the market is dull 
and you cannot get a fair price for it 
the wax will keep until you can get a 
reasonable figure. 


A writer claims that black bees can 
be changed into Italians by simply tak- 
ing out the black queen and substituting 
an Italian queen. He states that this 
can be done in any hive, but that frame 
hives are handier for the performance of 
the job. 

Worms are often very troublesome, 
especially when they get into the hive. 
The only way of preventing them gain- 
ing an access to it is to have a variety of 
bees, which will keep them out. The 
Italian bees, so it is claimed, are the 
only ones which do this. 


At the Texas beekeepers’ convention 
it was the opinion of many that bees do 
not always select a home before swarming, 
as they have been known to swarm and 
remain settled for two days on the tree, 
and at other times they have been known 
to travel one day east and cluster, then 
next day go west, showing that they did 
not always have a home selected. 


If the hives are not properly made 
and the proper combs used, we will have 
trouble with brace combs, as the bees 
will fill every available space in the 
hives. One place that often causes con- 
siderable trouble is the space between 
the top bar of the frame and the surplus 
story. If too much space is allowed in 
this place the bees will build comb in it, 
and if the space is small the bees will 
glue it up with propolis—one is as ob- 
jectionable as the other: ) One-fourth of 
an inch is the smallést space, while if it 
is over three-eighth# the “bees will build 
a comb in it, wi. 2 


wotlk. 
AN OLD QUESTION. 
How Far Will 








Bees Fly in Search of 
Honey? 

Eprror AMERICAN FARMER: Query 
853 in American Bee Journal regarding 
the distance bees would fly in search of 
honey could perhaps have been more of 
a practical nature had the querist in- 
quired how far it would pay their owner 
to have them go. As can be> seen by 
the answers of several observant api- 
arists, bees have been known to fly long 
distances in search of honey, but it is 
altogether probable that had there been 
a good supply of forage within a mile or 
two of the hives that the bees would 
not have taken those long flights. The- 
ory on this as well as anything else is 
useless unless supported by facts. 

Many years ago I was firmly of the 
opinion that bees not merely flew long 
distances in search of honey, but could 
do so in a profitable manner. On this 
point I have changed my mind, as 
everyone else quite likely does who de- 
pends in whole or in part on the busy 





little bee as a means of livelihood. 
There was a time when the writer had 
| the only Italian bees in the section of 
| country where he then resided. These 
| bees were lined across an open prairie 
country over four miles to a field of 
buckwheat. Of course, this settled the 
long-distance problem in my mind, and 
I jumped at the conclusion that if bees 
went four or five miles after honey and 
returned with it of course it paid, for 
did they not work for nothing and 
board themselves? 

The next season our apiary of some 
200 colonies produced an average of 
only a fraction over 50 pounds to the 
colony of extracted honey. We were 
then located in the open country, and in 
a beeline four miles to the eastward was 
a fine growth of basswood. Our bees 
were busy during the basswood flow and 
made quite a stir to the eastward, and 
were seen on the basswood trees, but 
the most of our honey came from white 
clover. Less than one-half mile from the 
basswood grove was located an apiary 
of some 70 colonies, managed on the 
good old plan of the box hive and brim- 
stone pit. These hives were very large, 
but were mostly filled to the bottom 
board, and many colonies built combs 
under the benches on which the hives 
were placed. 

We had a few colonies in the same 
yard that were pufchased and trans- 
ferred into frame hives in the Spring, 
but owing to a pressvof work were not 
moved home. These colonies received 
no other care than to igive them space in 
which to work, bugyat* the end of the 
season we extracted.an average of over 
150 pounds to the colony: These hives 


so was the home apiary. There was no 
difference that we could see in the size 
of these colonies over and above those 
in the home apiary, as we always aimed 
to have booming colonies, even if to ob- 
tain them we were compelled to double 
up several weak colonies at the begin- 
ning of the honey flow. 
Now, what made this difference? 
We were of the impression that had we 
moved our apiary to the timber it would 
have been a very profitable venture, in- 
deed, and experience in after years con- 








were supplied with empty etore combs; | 
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firmed us in this belief. In after years 
we practiced, with very satisfactory re- 
sults, the moving of large apiaries to and 
from the fields best adapted to various 
honey crops, and from long observation, 
not merely of our own, but of those 
having more opportunities and greater 
ability, we have made up our mind that 
bees will fly (with profit to their owner) 
a distance of a mile and a half from 
the hive, or perhaps a little farther. 

As an example, at our home apiary 
near Monroe we have an excellent loca- 
tion for clover, and in certain seasons 
Fall flowers. There is a scattering 
growth of basswood within one mile, 
while three miles, or perhaps three and 
one-half miles farther, there is a very 
heavy growth of basswood. Midway 
between us and this heavy timber is a 
small apiary belonging to a farmer who 
has, as a expresses it, “no time to fuss 
with bees,” so we often remove the sur- 
plus honey from his hives. Last year 
this man harvested a fine crop of bass- 
wood honey, while at the home apiary 
our crop was light. 

Three years ago we had an excellent 
honey flow, a better I never saw, and 
the hives of the home apiary run for 
extracted honey made an average of 
nearly 200 pounds, besides a number of 
very heavy swarms; but there was only 
enough basswood to nicely flavor the 
clover honey. So in order to make any 
certainty of a crop of basswood we must 
move our bees té the timber, and we be- 
lieve in placing the hives directly 
among the trees, or very near them. 

We may, perhaps, carry this to an ex- 
treme, but we know we are on the safe 
side of the extreme. A. M. Draper, of 
Upper Alton, Ill., moves his apiaries 
every year to the Illinois River bottoms 
to secure a crop of Spanish needle honey, 
and he informs us very emphatically 
“that he plants his hives right among 
the flowers and aims to save the bees 
all the travel he can.” Mr. Draper is 
a very successful apiarist and harvests 
large crops of honey; seldom fails of a 
fine crop from the Spanish needle, while 
if he left his bees at home he would get 
no Fall honey at all. 

There are to be found in different 
parts of our country many apiarists who 
practice migratory beekeeping with sat- 
isfactory results, and we may, perhaps, 
in some future article, enter into the de- 
tails of the same.—J. A. Nasu, Iowa. 





e Artificial Swarming. 

Some beekeepers oppose artificial 
swarming for one reason, at least, that 
it is vontrary to nature. It is contrary 
to nature, but what of it? There is not 
much in this life that is not contrary to 
nature or contrary to what someone 
thinks about it. 

If every animal subject to man and 
contributing to man’s comfort and wealth 
was given its freedom according to nature, 
what would be the result? The fact is 
no animal, not even the silkworm, is al- 
lowed to live and have its being in a 
state of nature while subservient to 
man’s purpose. 

Methods contrary to nature, in a cer- 
tain sense, must be adopted with respect 
to all creatures to give man the best 
results, and bees are no exceptions. 
But artificial swarming—let us see. 
Suppose a man wishes—makes a con- 
tract—to do work in a prescribed time. 
He must have 20 men to do it. 

At length, after some trouble and ex- 
pense, he gets the 20 men _ together 
and the work goes on bravely. Butsoon, 
perhaps, a part or all of the men 
strike, or for some reason leave the 
work. The work waits, or if a few 
of the men are left, it goes on in a limp 
kind of a way. But more men are ob- 
tained, and again, perhaps, these “ have 
differences” and fall out, and the result 
is or may be great loss to the builder— 
perhaps the cause of his ruin, financially. 

It is’similar in beekeeping. After 
the colony is recruited to its maximum 
strength, and when the honey “ pours 
in,” then the colony swarms, divides 
and goes out. That may put the colony 
where it was early inthe Spring. Again 
we build it up, and again it may swarm. 
Swarming once in a season ought to be 
enough, but bees allowed their freedom 
may go out several times without ap- 
parent cause, and thus the parent colony 
and the swarms from it may be absolutely 
useless for that season so far as collect- 





ing surplus honey is concerned. 

To get honey—to make bees profit- | 
able, that is, get something worth work- | 
ing for—the bees must be restrained ' 
within artificial limits. In brief, the | 
beehive, the factory, a two-story struct- | 
ure, must be crowded to its full capacity | 
and kept so and all strikes or swarming | 
prevented. 

All this may be done by the double- 
hive system—by the system that may 
be called, also, the let-alone system. 
Great results have come from this sys- 
tem—they must come, if there is honey 
in the fields, The bees cannot help them- 
selves if so disposed; if they work, the 
beekeeper will get the benefit. 

The time of playing with small, shal- 
low, one-story hives with eight or ten 





frames, with a half story surplus cham- 


ber, is passed by those who have passed 
beyond the primary age of beekeeping. 
It does not matter much what the hive 
is if it be tight and roomy—with room 
enough for 100,000 bees. With this 
force at work and kept at work, there is 
profit in beekeeping, and the profit is 
sure. It cannot be otherwise if there is 
honey to be had.—Jutta ALLYN. 


A Report from Vermont. 


Eprror AmericAN Farmer: The 
season in Vermont has not been as for- 
ward as some years, and hardly equal to 
the average. The bees have had but 
few chances to fly this Spring, and in 
this section no really good one. So far 
as reported the loss is not large at pres- 
ent; about 18 per cent. 

The indications point to a good growth 
of clover, as the roots have apparently 
wintered finely. 

The Vermont beekeepers after long 
waiting have been allowed a small sum 
with which to conduct experiments at 
the State Agricultural College and Ex- 
periment Station. The apiary will be 
increased and a practical beekeeper 
placed in charge. The allowance is 
small, yet we feel grateful for even this 
little encouragement, and if the bee- 
keepers of the State will take an active 
interest in suggesting experiments for 
trial, I expect that it will be continued, 
and after some years, if not at first, the 
good which it will do us will be appar- 
ent. J expect to visit the station soon, 
and will then be able to write more at 
length on the subject—H. W. Scort, 
Barre, Vt. 
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As a Cure for Bee Paralysis. 


Mrs. Jennie Atchley has advised a 
correspondent to put the whole colony 
on new comb foundation and give them 
sugar sirup or new honey. She says it 
helps very materially to give them a 
thorough house cleaning, so that when 
the weather has settled they will get 
well, 
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A WONDERFUL DISPLA 
Continued from aest page. ! 





rot of the grape will be shown by 
models, illustrations, and rea! specimens, 
A collection of the different fungicides 
and method of application is shown. 

The economic relations of birds and 
mammals to agriculture and the geo- 
graphical distribution of the same will 
be illustrated in the exhibit of the Di- 
vision of Ornithology and Mammalogy. 
The collections obtained on the cele 
brated Death Vally expedition in 1891, 
under the charge of this division, is dis- 
played for the first time. Groups of 
well known birds very artistically 
mounted form part of the collection. 
A most interesting feature is the mount- 
ain slope representing the flora and 
fauna as seen by one who climbs a 
mountain side. 

The Weather Bureau, which is under 
the charge of the Department of Agri- 
culture, occupies a building by itself, 
just to the east of the Government 
Building, near the Battle Ship. A well- 
equipped branch of the Weather 
Bureau, where regular observations are 
made and the results of the same printed 
and distributed, is here found. Arrange- 
ments have been madé for giving short 
lectures on meteorological subjects, ac- 
companied by lantern slides, which will 
doubtless be a very attractive feature 
when inaugurated in the near future, 
Delicate apparatus abound on all sides, 
with plenty of other indications of how 
the weather is made. 

The Division of Illustrations, as its 
name implies, furnishes designs and cuts 
for the numerous publications issued by 
the Department. Saniples of its produe- 
tion, handsomely framed, are on exhibi- 
tion. Anenfraver at work illustrates the 
modus operandi of that profession. 

Seekers after the antique can be satis 
fied in a 

COLLECTION OF OLD PLOWS 

and a spinning wheel and reel which 
date back a century or better. The 
group of plows, while not large, is of 
value, and will grow more so with 
every improvement in plow designs and 
manufacture. The spinning wheel and 
reel is shown in connection with the 
Fiber Exhibit, and were in actual use; 
and had been for years, when obtained 
for this Exhibition. 





and shoe horses. | 


One would be wrongly impressed 
should he think that the showing made 
by the Agricultural Department is 
strictly scientific and lacking the at 
tractive and artistic features te be found 
| elsewhere. As already mentioned, every 
separate divisional exhibit offers such, 
In addition to this, a beautiful screen, 
decorated with grain, grasses, tobacco, 
and the like, which bears the Depart- 
ment seal, has been erected where the 
visitor enters the department space from 
the rotunda. This piece of work coms 
pares very favorably with any on the 
grounds, ; 
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Gar" Our readers will oblige us, when writin 
to partic: advertioing in this paper, if they wi 
state that they saw the advertisement in Tux 
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costs nothing, but it helps na, and ts informa- 
tion wanted by the advertiser, 


When sending in subscriptions “ify 
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TO ALL TO WHOM THIS PAPER 
SHALL COME. 

Greeting: This 

paper is sent you 

that you may 


have an oppor- 

tunity to see it and examine it, with a 
view to subscribing. We ask you to 
compare its contents, objects, and price 
with those of other papers, and see if you 
do not come to the conclugjon that you 
ought to have it; that you cannot afford 
to do without it. We can assure you 
that if you send in your name for one 
year that you will find it one of the most 
rofitable investments that you can make. 

We hope to make and keep it so inter- 
esting that you will think that every 
number more than repays you for the 
subscription price for a year. Please 
eal! your neighbor’s attention to the 
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THE AMERICAN FARMER: WASHINGTON, D. C., JUNE 1, 1893. 


PLANT RAPE. 


We counsel our readers in the nerth- 
ern half of the United States to plant 
rape as a forage plant. Where the 
ground is suitable for it, it has no su- 
perior, and doubtful if any equals. It 
can be put in from now until early in 
July, and make splendid feed for sheep, 
cattle, and swine. How far south it 

iJ] do well is a question, but there is 
reason to believe that on proper soil> it 
would be very valuable all over the 
South, and furnish an abundance of green 
food far into the Winter. Its property 
of ripening in cool weather makes it 
particularly desirable. It would be well 
for our Southern readers, as well as 
Northern ones, to try the experiment, 
as it can be done at little cost. Let 
them select a good piece of loam from 
which they have cut wheat, oata, rye, or 
other crops, and seed it down to rape, as 
they would to turnips. We risk nothing 
in saying that in most cases they will 
be surprised and delighted with the re- 
sults. Rape is one of the chief reli- 
}ances of the farmers in England and 
jthe north of Europe generally. It is 
doing splendidly for the Ontario farm- 
“ers, and it is amazing that the farmers 
of this country have paid so little at- 
, tention toit. Tue American FARMER 
Was the first paper to call it to the 





| notice of our people, and the general 


| interest taken in the matter, as well as our 
"certainty that its cultivation will prove 
/a most profitable addition to the re- 
| sources of our farmers, Jeads us to con- 
tinue to press it upon their attention. 
| We feel positive that every man who 
has any stock to pasture, especially 
sheep and beeves, should give rape a trial 
this season. 

Tue American Farmer has secured 
a small quantity of the seed—imported 
from England—for the benefit of its 





WORLD'S FAIR. 


All the readers of Tiiz American | 
Faruer want to go to the World’s 
Fair at Chicago, and we want to have 
them go. We will do more—we will | 
give them solid help to get there. All| 
we ask in return is that they should do | 
some work in pushing the circulation of | 
Tne AMERICAN FARMER among their | 
friends and acquaintances. This will | 
be easy, for the paper is so good, so | 
cheap, and so generally acceptable. that 
it scarcely requires more than being 
brought to the notice of practical farm- 
ers in order to secure their subseriptions, | 

Our proposition is this: 

We will give a first-class round-trip | 
ticket jrom any point in the United! 
States to Chicago and return for a club 
of subscribers, proportionate to the dis- 
tance the point is from Chicago. 

This ticket will be for the most di- | 
rect route between the two places, and 
it will have all the advantages in re- | 
gard te the time for which it will be | 
good, length of stay in Chicago, speed | 
of trains, etc., that any first-class ticket 
will have. In brief, it will be the best 
kind of a ticket, which will be a great 
superiority, as there will doubtless be 
many tickets offered by various parties 
which will be only for very slow trains, | 
inferior cars, limited as to time, ete. | 
@ur tickets will all be for first-class, fast | 
trains, and have every privilege given | 
the best class of tickets. 

The carrying out of this scheme in- | 
volves an immense amount of corre- | 
spondence and clerical work on our | 


} 


part, and we are now preparing a| 
schedule of the sizes of clubs which we | 
will require from diflerent points. We | 


will publish this as soon as completed, 
which may be some time hence. 

In the meanwhile, those who intend to 
work for these tickets should begin at 
once. ‘They can send in their sub- 
seribers as fast they obtain them, noti- 
fying us that they are for a “ World's 
Fair Ticket,” and they will be properly 
credited to them. If they afterward 
change their minds they can have the 
subscribers sent in applied on any other 
premium that we offer. 

We should very much like to have 
those who expect to get up clubs for 
these tickets write to us immediately of 
their intentions, as this will help us in 
making up our schedule. We will send 
them any number of sample copies they 
wish to show friends and acquaintances 
in the work of soliciting subscribers. 

Remember, all names sent to 
count on this offer must be yearly 
su@scribers atSOcentseach. No 
subscriptions sent prior to April 1 
will count on this offer. 

We aek all our friends who want to 
ii 


to Chicago to go to work at once. 
vey can easily secure a round-trip 
ticket by a little work in pushing the 
cirevlation of Tur American Farmer. 
Mark all communications “ World’s Fair 
Ticket,” and address 
Tur Avrnican Farmer, 
1729 New York Ave., 
Washington, D, C. 
. Lf Elim 
THINK AND ACT AT ONCE. 
Tarmers, we will send by return mail 
to every subscriber who shall send us in 
another yearly subscriber before July 
1 a pound bag of rape seed—the best 
forage plant in the world, This will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address in the 
United States, Anyone not now a sub- 
scriber can get a bag of the seed by send- 
ing us in his own name and another one 
for a year, 


This ig a very great opportunity, and 
should be improved at once, 


s 


readers. We will send a small bag— 


| containing about one pound—to every 


present subscriber who will send us in 
an additional yearly subscriber before 
July 1. 
scriber, will send us his own name and 
another one, both for ene year (50 
cents each), before July 1, we will send 
him a pound bag of rape seed. 


Or, if anyone not now a sub- 


If sown 


_ in drills this will be enough to seed from 


half an acre to an acre. If sown broad- 


| cast, from one-third to one-fifth of an 


acre. This will be enough to try the 
experiment, and we are sure that nine 
out of 10 who do so will be enthusiastic 
rape growers next year. 

This matter should be acted on at 
once, as there is but a limited quantity 
of the seed to be had this side of the 


Atlantie. 





THE -MEETING OF CONGRESS. 


The rumor goes now that the Presi- 
dent will call Congress together in Au- 
gust, instead of the early part of Sep- 
tember, as has heretofure been believed 
to be his intention. If this be so, then 
the fight for farmers’ rights will eome 
on that much earlier. The farmers 
generally should awaken to the fact 
that this is inevitable. There is going 
'to be a general assault all along the 
line on all legislation for the benefit of 
| farmers, and particularly on that for 
| the protection of wool, tobacco, eggs, 
| fruit, hay, barley, rice, beans, peas, 
hops, 
onions, flaxseed, straw, oats and oat- 


broom corn, cabbages, honey, 
meal, apples, nuts, peanuts, flax, tow, 
ete. The manufacturers, importers, and 
all the various other interests are going 
to aid and abet the assault, partly to 
save themselves by having the reduc- 
tions made on other things than their 
products, and partly to secure cheaper 
farm products for themselves, They 
will equip themselves strongly for the 
conflict and spare neither money nor in- 
fluence to win. 

Tue American Farmer is here to 
fight them in their designs upon the 
farmers. Its mission is to see that the 
farmers of the United States have fair 
play in Congress and in the various de- 
partments of the Governments, It is 
incorruptible and not to be frightened 
off. It will fight to the end for every- 
thing that the farmers should have, ex- 
pose their enemies and false friends, and 
keep its readers fully informed as to all 
that is being done, or coutemplated, af- 
fecting their interests. 

The farmers greatly need such an 
organ in Washington, and they should 
all rally to its support, that it may be 
able to speak in the name of all the 
millions who draw their living from the 


soil, The paper is very cheap, and 
every man can well afford to take it. 


Get tip a Club for Tue American 
FarMeER. 








THE ARBOR DAY MOVEMENT. 

The annual report of the Secretary of. 
Agriculture for 1892, now in préss, con- 
tains a statistieal table, compiled in the 
Division of Forestry, which presents a 
complete account of the progress of the 
remarkable Arbor Day movement in 
our country. This, as is well known, 
was originated by Secretary Morton, and 
he is gratified by the showing made in 
this compilation, prepared several months 
before his accession to office and without 
his knowledge. We condense from its 
statement the following items: 

Arbor Day was instituted and first 
observed in April, 1872, in accordance 
with a resolution of the Nebraska Board 
of Agriculture, formulated and intro- 
duced by Mr. Morton, Its observance 
was quickly followed by other States, es- 
pecially thoee deficient in trees, and it 
has now extended to every State, except 
Delaware and Arkausas, and to every 
Territory, except the Indian Territory 
and Alaska. It has also passed the 
Atlantic and gained a foothold in Great 
Britain, France, and in other portions of 
the Old World, and lodgment upon the 
islands of the seas. 

The day is established by law in 30 
States. In others it has been recognized 
only by usage or by boards of education, 
village improvement societies, and other 
like agencies, In several States it has 
been made a legal holiday, while in all, 
or nearly all, it has become a holiday 
for schools. 

In‘°t882 the public schools were in- 
vited to participate in the observance of 
the day, and thus it has come to have 
an important educational influence, cul- 
tivating a tree sentiment, as it may be 
called, which promises to raise up soon 
a generation that will be lovers and pro- 
tectors rather than destroyers of the 
forest. [Patriotic sentiment is also 
greatly stimulated by the Arbor Day 
State and 
County Superintendents of Education 
have shown much interest in Arbor Day, 
and the National Education Associ- 
ation passed a resolution last year rec- 
ommending its universal observance. 
Reports of the number of trees planted 
are very incomplete, but it is known 
that it reaches into billions. Several 
millions of trees were planted April 22, 
April 22 is 
Secretary Morton’s birthday. In Texas, 
Alabama, and Oklahoma, February 22 


exercises of the schools 


1893, in Nebraska alone. 


has been adopted as Arbor Day. The 
observance occurs most frequently in 
April, theugh in many of the States the 
date is variable, depending generally 
upon the action of the Governor or the 
Legislature, and sometimes of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 





COST OF CONVICT LABOR ON ROADS.. 

Mr. H. T. Groom, editor of the In- 
dustrial American, of Lexington, Ky., 
has been investigating the cost of con- 
vict labor with reference to road im- 
provements. He finds that the cost to 
the contractor of convict labor in 
Georgia, where the convicts are em- 
pleyed in sawmills, mines, ete., in squads 
of from 50 to 100, is about $12.50 a 
head per month for feeding, clothing, 
guarding, transportation to and from 
jail, ete. Where the convicts are em- 
ployed upon railroads, and have to be 
moved frequently, the cost runs up to 
$15 a month. 
contractors have been employing con- 


In Arkansas, where the 


vict labor for over 10 years, the cost of 
feeding, guarding, clothing, etc., is only 
$5.35 a month per head. They are 
usually employed in squads of 30, 
Where the squads are smaller the cost 
is greater. Mr. Groom assumes that 
the average cost is about $9 a month. 


t 
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DO YOU KNOW THAT SHEEP -DO 
NOT PAY? 


Without any special purpose in keep- 
ing sheep, or with no definite knowledge 
of the best breed for the purpose; with- 
out knowing how to select, breed, and 
manage sheep for the results desired, 
how can anyone say that sheep are a 
failure ? 

After dogs, parasites internal and ex- 
ternal, accidents and misfortunes that 
come to badly-managed flocks; after 
starving the flock when nature fails to 
give plenty of Summer grass and Win- 
ter feed, is it any wonder if fleeces are 
light and brittle; if the lambs are few 
and stunted ; if the wethors do not bring 
as much price as somebody elses. 

No; sheep are not a failure, 20 long 
as painstaking, industrious, frugal men 
make money out of them. 

Usually, it is the shabby, careless, 
rough-and-tumble farmer that does the 
complaining, Make note of this and 
tell us if we are not talking straight to 





the point. 





THE FUTURR& OF THE SHEEP 
B&BINESS. 

_ Every countryghas a sheep husbandry 
suited to its soil, climate, and the wants 
of its people. This has been true of 
all industrious nations of the world. As 
the industries 25s sitination of a 
people have undergone a ehange, their 
sheep husbandry hasykept pace with 
those evolutions t the wants of 
the people and &f agriculture. These 
alterations or adaptations always follow, 
but never preceed, the demands of civili- 
zation, and always are in accord with 
the agriculture of the people. The 
sheep husbandry of this country is no 
exception to the rule found with other 
nations and in all histories of the in- 
dustry, Itis not necessary to say now 
what has been the matter, who are hav- 
ing a hard time, and who have no 
grounds of complaint. A few years ago 
there was a good deal of mystery, a good 
many inquiries as to the sort of a sheep 
was wanted, a sheep that suited the 
farmers. It was found that wool 
growers were dissatisfied, and that mut- 
ton qualities, whether in a Merino or a 
Southdown sheep, gave satisfaction. 
The increased demand for mutton and 
the inereased attention to breeding for 


mutton decreased the dissatisfaction pro- | 


portionately. The question would nat- 
urally be asked, Why do not all fleck- 
men turn their attention toward mutton? 
This is a hard question, involving bad 
teaching, bigotry, prejudice, and ignor- 
ance. A great many men have hair 
growing out of their ears, indicating 
fixedness of purpose, stubbornness, qual- 
ities that make men martyrs, whether 
for conscience sake or the merest trifles. 
Such men would cut off their nose to 
spite their face; they would rather quit 
the business than change to the class of 
sheep that suits the demands of the 
the markets; that has given prosperity 
to farmers at a time wlien wool was low; 
that has given “confidenee when the 
wool business was shrouded in despair. 

Tue Amenican Farmer would not 
say to all sheep raisers convert all 
flocks into mutton flocks; it would not 
ignore the fleeces-and-give all attention 
to the carcasses. 3 } of the breeders 
of British muttog brééds are doing this, 
both in this couaitry and in England, 


think. 


country may follow English precedents, 


The mutton industry in this 


as has been attempted for nearly a 
century; or, it may more nearly re- 
semble the pattern of France and Ger- 
many, in which fhe Merino blood pre- 
dominates; or, it may, with that inde- 
pendence known as a characteristic of 
the American people, follow natural 
conditions, as are always safe guides, 
and establish an Anjierican system, an 
agricultural mutton sheep husbandry, 
that shall be suited to American agri- 
culture. 


nr ¢ ee 


Ir 17 is the intention of farmers to 


continue the raising of wool as the | 


prime object in keeping sheep, THe 
AMERICAN FarMER would insist upon 
If 
it is the wish to raise sheep for mutton, 


the Merino sheep for this purpose. 


there should be selected a breed, or a 
eross would be preferable, that could 
meet the intended grade of the product 
The 


grades of mutton may be classed: House 


and the market to be supplied. 


lambs, for Winter and early Spring; 
Spring lambs, to. be suld when eight to 
12 weeks old; lambs to be sold in early 
Fall; lambs to be fed and marketed, 
say at Christmas, or when one year old. 
It is the practice with some farmers to 
feed and sell their wethers at maturit y— 
18 to 24 months old. 
classes of mutton there is a breed or 
cross that is always to be preferred. 
There is a difference, too, in cities as to 


For each of these 


mutton. 





Waar will the Columbian World's 
Fair do for Amexican gheep breeding? is 
what everybody interested in sheep is 
asking. 
know more abolt tls than anybody 
else, but he docs not chre to tell what he 
knows, so we are deft to surmise. It is 
rather significant that up to this date 
we know more about Australia, New 
Zealand, South’ *Aderica, England, 
France, Germangyan@:Canada than we 
do about the sheep and wool exhibit of 
this country. This gives force to the 
suspicion that more has been done ; that 
more systematic efforts have been given 
to the foreign than our home displays; 
but we apprehend the American sheep 
breeders will be more surprised at the 
comparative goodness of A merican-bred 
sheep than anybody from abroad, 


Tae American Farmer is on/y 50 
cents @ year. 


Superintendent Garland may 








IS IT MUTTON OR IS IT WOOL? 

In view of the fact that mutton sheep 
breeders are giving as much prominence 
to fleeces as the Merino sheepmen used 
to give when wool was the prime object 
in keeping sheep, a letter was addressed 
to the sage of Whitehall asking his opin- 
ion on the subject. His reply is based 
on his own experience and the commer- 
cial values of carcass and fleece for 40 
years ago and to this time. Mr. Clay is 
nearly 83 years old, but he is not an old 
fogy. He has kept abrenst of times on 
every line, and looks upon life and 
human affhirs as a sagacious young man, 
without fear or favor from anybody. 
He is a true Roman in spirit, though he 
calls himeelf a Kentuckian, and like all 
Kentuckians is proud of being one. We 
bespeak for his letter the closest atten- 
tion, It is important that American 
mutton sheepmen should apprehend the 
true status of fleece and carcass in this, 
the new era of American sheep hus- 
bandry. 


4 


Eprron AMERICAN Farmer: Yours of 
the Sth inst. is received. Until within a few 
years past I made tine, long wool and a 
heavy fleece of great importance in my sclec- 
tion of rams, till 1 ran up my average clip 
from three an! one-half pounds to seven and 
one-half pounds. I got, say, 30 cents per 
pound here for the unwashed fleece delivered 
at the expressoftice, ‘Then I sold bucks, gen- 
erally under $20 a head, Say, mutton, $20; 
fleece, $2.25. 
robber tariff wool has gone dawn to 20 cents 
per pound, being substituted by shoddy from 
abrout and here. In the meantime, South- 
downs have gone up and wool down—say, 
mutton, 350; wool, 20 cents per pound; and 
. say, live pounds—nutton, $50; wool, 





Cr. In aceount, mutton, $50 


wool, 
$48—Progress. 


Qld-fogyism mutton, $20 
wool, 2.: 


Now, shall I regard only mutton and get 
| $48 per head, or wool and get $17.75 cents 
| per head? 

Progress beats fogyism ($48—$17.75) 
$30.25 per head ! 

If my sheep were covered with hair and 
kept warm, I should not reject a buck on 
that account; 
warmer, as fur is warmer than wool only 
when it is finer. 

What we want, then, in the Southdown isa 
fine, close coat to protect him from cold and 
raiu—no more. 

The Merine is a pure breed, and though 
| the mutton is fine it does net lie on the best 
points, and is too small in weight. 


breeds, get their good qualities from the 
Southdowns. I prefer the gold to the adulter- 
ations. 

The Longwools are heavy feeders, delicate, 
and well enough for such manufacturers as 





want te supply the *‘ fads” of silly women. | 


But this wool is not so warm nor so lasting 
| in wear as that of the Merinos. But the 


ever men are able to buy better, 
mule-meat, and dog are eaten nowadays. | 


have eaten mule-ment, but so dog or horse- | 
I prefer the mule-meat to the Long- | 


| 

| flesh. 

| wool mutton. 

Breeding sheep to raise horns depends 

| upon the market. Iam not in that line, but 

| L don’t believe that they are secure against 

| dogs. J would recommend a new flock book 

of the ‘‘natives’’ which the dogs can’t catch! 
There are many other breeds of sheep all 

well cnongh in their place, but what’s the 

} use? The first place belongs to the pure 

Southdowns. There I stand. And no man 

who has tried them, so far as I know, ever 

gives them up. I have tried them for 40 

|} years, and I claim for theam— 

| 1. Hardiness. 

2. Early maturity. 

3. The best mutton on the best points. 

1. They are a pure breed. 

5. Hence, ram prepotency in the highest 

degree, and bring up best of the breeds, 

6. They are prolific. I have known them 
to bring three and four lambs at a birth, all 
well formed and on foot! But nature gives 
| the sheep but two teats. Two a year are 
lambs enough. 

7. They are heavy feeders and pay best for 
feeding. They will eat weeds and are quiet, 
and will produce more meat to the acre of 
land than any dumestie animal. 

The American people are fast im many senses; 
they read as they run, and want everything 
big. But the biggest are by no means the 
best! And in this I am supported by the 
poet: 


“Man wants but little here below 
Nor wauts that little long.” 


As a general thing, the press in economics 
and politics is closed against me! Yet 
come out about right in almost all my con- 
tests. Soif I speak of mine or myself they 
suy my egotism is as large as the Mountain 
Aips! Well, be itso. Lam ready te change 
my name to ‘“‘Sylla the Fortunate,”’ 
well aided his friends and punished his ene- 
mies! 

I think there is room for all the sheep 
breeders Our interest is the largest in im- 


don't like ‘‘blowing,’’? but if blowing is the 
game, I should like to see the man who ean 
out blow me! I’m a Kentuckian !—CAssius 
MARCELLUS CLAY, Whitehall, Ky. 





Tne hog business is a great one in 
Denmark, where it is run mainly in 
connection with the dairy business, 
England is the principal market both 
for dairy and hog products. In 1881. 
Denmark sent only 17,000 hogs to 
England; last year she sent 927,500, 
The Government has been making a 
series of exhaustive experiments as to 
the value of various feeds in producing 
pork, and publishes the following table 
of results: 

Four pounds of boiled potatoes equal 
one pound of grain; six pounds of 
skimmed or buttermilk equal one pound 
of grain; eight pounds of boiled tur- 
nips, cut small, equal one pound of 
grain; 12 pounds of whey equal one 
pound of grain. 





Mosks M. Nanna, Nubia, Tex., anys that 
he vend how Alvin Hall, Hendrickson Station, 
Mo., prevents rabbits from injuring fruit 
trees, but he has a better and surer plan, 
Take the liver fresh from a hog and rub the 
tree from the ground upahont Mor 20 inches; 
rab good all around, and this will prove a 
sure prevention, ‘The rabbits and the olor of 
the bog’s liver do not exactly agree, and so 
the animals lave trees thus treated alone, 





Now, in consequence of the | 


but the finer the wool the | 


The Shropshires and other Downs, mixed | 


| Longweols are unfit for human food when- | 


3 - . : 
but it is questidgablis practice, as we | 


Horseflesh, | 


who | 


portance since the ereation of the world! [| 


COWS AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


Great Competitive Test of the Milking 
Qualities of Different Breeds. 


Special Correspondence Tux AMERICAN FARMER, 
AGRICULTURAL BUILDING, 
Wortp’s Fair, 
CHICAGO, May 28, 1893. 

EpitoR AMERICAN FARMER: Tho great 
cattle show, for which an immense amphi- 
theater is being constructed, does not open 
until Fall, but the test for 25 cows of the 
various classes, which is to continue all Sum- 
mer, is in progress, 

It was supposed that at least half a dozen 
classes would enter, but only three finally 
appeared, and they are corraled in barns ad- 
Joining each other on the south side of the 
grounds near the amphitheater, 

There are in the test 25 each of Jerseys, 
Shorthorns, and Guernseys. ‘The first test is 
upon cheese, although a complete record is 
kept of the individual qualities of each cow, 
showing the percentage of butter fat and the 
quantity of milk produced, 

At the start there was one cow in the Short- 
horn barn which for one day gave more milk 
and the richest milk of any, but she immedi- 
ately began to fall off, and from that time the 
Jerseys have stood at the top as to the amount 
produced in pounds and the amount of cheese 
made from the milk, 

A specimen day’s milking showed the fol- 
lowing figures, which are not very different 
from the daily average: 

Jerseys 895.6 pounds of milk produced, 

Shortiorns.. 7850 ™ ss 

Guerneeys... 687.5 7 

The cheese production was: 

Jerse 100 =~pounda, 

Shorthorns.. 72 * 


Guernseys .. 76. 

The hour for milking is 6 o'clock in the 
morning, for some of them again at 12 o'clock 
noon, and for all of them again in the even- 
ing at 6 o'clock. 

The cows are all doing well, and have been 
in good health. 

The feeding is in accordance with the opin- 
| ion of the man in charge of each stable as to 





| the cows are fed exactly as the directors of 
| the different barns wish, be it much or little; 
but the tood is carefully charged to the cow. 
So far, the Jerseys are in the lead, quite to 


whut will produce the best results. In short, | 


ste 
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Everyone pronounces it a wonderful tring.) 
So itis, for the price. From th first tin, € 
started it has kept good time. os 

A. Selvester, Siskiyon County, Cx) 
ceived the watch and chain in 
like them very well. They are ail tha: 
are represented to he. {£ wound it 
started it with my clock and it has hot 
‘from it half a minuteSn four days 

C. A. Swearinger, Guthrie. Bord 
I received the wateh and the paper you, 
me. The wateh keeps good tiny 
would not take $5 for it, [od easy 
any good Twill, Am much obliged | 
for the watch and wish you succes 

L. Wilkinson, Beaufort County, <. ¢ 
received my wateh all O. K. and was plo 
with it, as it kept No. 1 time. 1 have a) 
and would like to purchase another oy. 
you will sell on reasonable terms, ‘The | 
is worth its money. All ought to hav 

R. Inskeep, Kearney County, Neb: | 
ceived the wateh all right and yi) 
overjoyed with it, I do not see jiow 
soll them so cheaply, The paper is: 
The ladies ave highly pleased with i: 
has 80 much about poultry rai 
Wishing you great success, 

John C, Wells, Chautauqua Count 
T am carrying the watch you sent jie, 
Wis a premium for getting up a club 
well pleased with it. It keeps good 
No watch could keep truer time tha 
so far, Boys, do not be afraid to 
one, I think they are worth the mon: 
cost. Get up @ club, send on, wad lias 
watch, 


PERSONAL. 


John P. Smithson, farmer of Mount V 
ington, -Md., is under treatment at tl 
teur Institute, Baltimore, for hydroply 
Several wecks ago a shepherd dog belo 
to him went mad and bit a hog, also belong 
ing tohim. Mr. Smithson shot and kill: 
the dog. Over a week ago Mr. Siniih 
went to the hog pen and found one «! 
hogs gasping for breath. Thinking it wa 
choking, he pat his hand down its throxt, 
when it bit him. 

—_— © <a 
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the surprise of some, who, while they adwit 
that they expected the Jerseys to excel in 
butter, did not think they would carry off 
the palm in the matter of cheese. 

There is the usual amount of emulation | 
| between the exhibitors, and the Shorthorn | 
men say that, although they may be beaten | 
in the milk test, still, taking into considera- 
tion the beef element, in the case of the | 
Shorthorns, they think, all things considered, | 
they will make a creditable showing. While | 
| they rest themselves. upon this consideration | 
| as to the beef element in their breed, the 
Guernsey people have not even this to fall | 
back upon. If they are beaten badly in the 
milk, cheese, and butter tests, they cannot 
| console themselves with the beef consid- 
eration. 

It is @ disappointment to the Guernsey 
| people that the Devons and Scotch Polled and 

Aldereys, which it was thought would be in 

the show, have not made an appearanee. The 
; Shorthorn breeders anticipated that with 
| these classes in there was no danger of their 

standing at the foot, where it seems that they 
| will inevitably be placed. 

Ex-Vice-President Morton has five Guern- 
seys in that class, and his cows have done 
| well. One of them a few days ago produced 

twin heifer calves. They were shipped to 

| Mr. Morton’s home at Khinebeck, and news | 
| Was received yesterday that they had arrived 
safely. 

The calves are kept in an adjoining barn 
and make an interesting show for cattle 
| fanciers. The young Jerseys look like so | 
| many fawns without the spots, being smooth 
with large ears and eyes, and altegether in- 
teresting. They look like toy cattle. 

The Guernsey calves are rougher and more 
| bony in appearance, and are mixed in color, 
| most of the Jerseys being of a fawn or steel- 

gray color, characteristic of their class. 

Several cows in the Shorthorn and Jersey | 
stables have not yet calved, but will in time 
to recruit the herd for the grand butter test, 
if it is desired to make any changes. There 
are only 53 Guernseys in the stable, but be- 
tween 50 and 60 in each of the Jersey and 

| Shorthorn barns. 

The Jerseys seem to be given more food 
than the Guernseys, and are given an abun- 
dance of hay and a mash of ground oats, meal, | 

| and hominy hearts. | 
Altogether, the milk test is one of the | 
| 





} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


most iiuteresting features on the grounds for | 
dairymen to visit even at this time, although | 
it isa small item to the exhibit which is to 
'come alter awhile. In fact, the cows are 
not considered to be on exhibit, and only | 
those specially interested are admitted to the | 
grounds, and practically no one at all except | 
the ollicials in charge, at milking time. 
‘jhe cheese test will be coneluded at the 
lend of this month, when the grand butter | 
contest begins, which will continue 60 days. 
—hB. A. 
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COMPLIMENTS. 


I have received your paper and like it very 

much.—ELDENE TERPENING, Jeflerson, N. Y. 
| I take THe AMERICAN FARMER, and I 
| think it is the best agricultural paper in the 
| world.—JAs. A. RANKIN, Bamah, Ga. 
| JTlike Tne AMERICAN FARMER and want 
| to be considered a regular subscriber. I will 
| do all I ean to extend the circulation in this 
| part of the Siate.—T. G. Abams, Allegan 
| County, Mich. 
I have been taking THE AMERICAN 
| FARMER, and think it is an unusually valu- 
| able paper. I find the sheep and wool de- 
| partment particularly good.—T. N. PERRIN, 
| Norwood, lowa. 
| 1 have received a copy of THE AMERICAN 
|; FARMER. I have looked it over very care- 
| fully, and find it a first-class farm and stock 

paper, and inclose you my subscription.— 

NicK DAHNBERG, Dedge County, Minn. 

I find that THe AMERICAN FARMER has a 
| very large circulation. It is the best agricult- 
| nral paper I know of, and I will help extend 
| its circulation in this section of the State.— 
| F. W. McCierk, Rutherford County, Tenn, 
| In myestimation THe AMERICAN FARMER 
| is the best paper in the Union for the farmers 
| to tuke. 1 don’t see why it is that every 

farmer in the country does not take it. The 
| watch you give is worth at least double what 
you ask for both, and the paper is certainly 
worth mueh more than the price. It is such 
1 valuable edueator for the farmers, and 
formers must have education if they succeed. 
I hope that every brother farmer in this land 
of ours will soon be on your subscription list, 
—W. H. H. Cooper, Gum Neck, N. C. 
li Mita 


What They Think of the Watch. 


W. HL. W., Mona, Kan,: I like the watch 
and will do all I can for the paper, 

Lizzie Garlow, Ashtabula County, O.: 1 
| recelved my watch and om well pleased 
| with it. 
| C. J., Fowler, Ind.: The wateh I received 

all right and is a good timekeeper, It is 
miuieh better than L expected, 

I, kh. A., Germantown, N. Y.; I received 
the watch all vight. Mueh pleased with it, 
It keeps good time, Send the paper right 
along. 

Willie Hanve, Nebraska; I received your 
| wateh all yight. It has kept good time so 
| fav, and Tam very much pleased with it for 

the price, 
| A. Stevens, Putnam County, N. Y.: I re- 
| ecived my wateh April 2 all right and in 
yood running order, I like it very much, 

it ia worth twice the amount I gave, 


A. F. M., Seotland, Hl.: Watch eame to 


| RANCH VERSES, 


| artistic balf-tonés by way of illustration 


| he got his grain. 


| those who do not. 





hand in due time, I am well pleased, indeed, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


By Wiliam Lawreiice 
Published by G. P. Putnam's 


tenden, 
York. 


New 

There are 200 pages of these short, swes 
poems. They breathe of the simplicity 9 
naturalness of rural life, and to anyone ivi 
of pastoral poetry this volume cannot but 
attractive. There are a score or more of 
1. On 
the whole, the volume is very attractive. 
Among the poems conspicuous for their noy- 
elty and smoothness are ** Hidden,’’ “ Majah 
Green,’’ ‘The Old Homesteal,’’ and ‘The 
Round-up.” 

Notes. 

Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly claims to 
be the cheapest magazine in the world, It 
contains 128 pages of interesting reading mat- 
ter, well illustrated. Price, 25 cents. Pub- 


| lished at 110 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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A Voice from Prohibitive Iowa. 


EpiITtoR AMERICAN FARMER: I see in 


| your paper of April 1 an item that the whole- 


sale liquor dealers of lowa, which is a prohibi- 
tien State, sold 135,853 gallons of whisky in 
January, which is a pretty good record, con- 
sidering. 

Now, that sounds bad to our people at 
home to see such aceounts spread abroad, and 


| I wish to say to all honest-minded people, 


come here, if you would see your young 
people grow up innocent lives, if they have 
the right make up to stand in the right. Of 
course, prohibition does not prehibit, but we 
do net see epen bars and slum holes on every 
corner of our cities’ streets, and those who 
get their drinks through drug stores and by 


| Other means are to be compared to the man 


that had so many bushels of grain in his 
granary and did not raise any himself, and his 
neighbors seeing him go to mill wonder how 
We all want prohibition, 
but the coming generation, if rightfully 


| taught, will be a more enlightened people 
| than we, and we have only sown the seed 
| of temperance as yet. 


Some, as in Christ's 
parable of the sower, Matt. 13:19, will not 
bring forth the best of harvests; but why be 
discouraged, as in time victory will be ours 
As public sentiment favors temperance, our 
country will win in other ways. 

As we go into other States and see <e- 
hanchery and drunkeness, we appreciate our 
homes where we can enjoy ourselves socially 
and more freely from the commixture of 
young people who favor temperance atl 
The latter are not in the 
niajority, as they would be unpopular in out 
midst. Our people yvenerally are industrious 
and progressive. Leal estate has doubled in 
value in the last four years. Farmers, mer- 
chants, and mechanics, af a rule, are gaining 
wealth as fast as any place in the United 
States. Then we ask the question: Should 
not we agree in this matter that temperance 
has something to do about it and the beiter 
classes of people that are coming here daily ?—= 
E. Jay Roperts, Chester, Iowa. 

ancient tealiiaaatonane 
More on Oregon. 

Eprror AMERICAN FARMER: Thinking, 
perhaps, your readers micht be interested in 
this country, I will try and give you a few 
items. ‘The Spring so tar (April 24) has been 
very backward. It has been cold aud rainy, 
yet it has been a good Spring for grass. ‘The 
fruit crop will be very heavy if no accident 
happens out of, the common, Grain is look- 
ing fine. There still remains considerable 
ground unsown, but the farmers are ** getting 
a move on themsclves,’’ and will get in quite 
a large acreage. 

There is quite a lot of immigrants com- 
ing into our County this Spring. Mining 
mutters are beginning to assume new propor- 
tions. We think we will have some good 
mines developed this Summer, There is some 
very nice farming lands along the South Ump- 
qua, above here, and we have a fine climute, 
too, such as most anyone would like to live 
in; a little wet, perhaps, but not so much so 
but what anyone can do all the work they 
want to during the year. 

Corn does better here than in most parts of 
Oregon. It produces from 30 to 35 Iushy 
shelled corn per acre, and of a very good 
quality. Hops are beginning to come to | 
front here, and the land is very good for toon 
along the creeks and river bottoms, [li 
County is pretty hilly, but is good soil int 
main, even to the top of the hills in 
parts, All kinds of fruits do well here, a 
grapes of the wine varieties. It is said 
have the finest climate for the manufacture o! 
champagne wine in the world. A company 
going to try an ex periment in that direction. 
W. T. Fou.k, Roseburg, Ore. 


Artichokes for Hogs. 


There is some revival of talk about 
the value of artichokes for hog feed, and 
the old stories are told of the production 
of 300 bushels per acre, the crop plan! 
ing iteelf after the first year, cle. Men 
who have tried artichokes shake the 
heads eynically when they hear (! 
They say the tops aro useless for fodiler | 
that the tubers contain 80 per cent. wale 
and lack several constituents to make 
them a complete food; that when they 
are most needed they are frozen solid 1 
the ground, where it would take a hog 
with a steel snout to get then, and, 
finally, that the artichoke becomes « pet 
sistent weed, which it seems next to lu 
possible to eradicate, 
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“OUR GREATER CONGRESS. 


Brief Discussions of Matters of 
Interest by the Farmers 
of the Country. 


_ ad 


James Addison, Fik County, Kan., says 
that the Moy report of the Kansis state Board 
of Agriculture is not very cheerful, Last 
Fall 3,914,846 acres were sown to wheat, and 
1,576,450, or 10 per cent, of the total aren, 
was lost. ‘ibe condition of the remainder is 
63 per cent., or an equivalent of Os per cent. 
of the entire aren given to wheat in the State. 
The wheat in his seetion of the country seonis 
to be better than in the northern section of the 
State, but the tarmers around him do not ex- 
pect to harvest much over half a crop. A 
little over three-quarters of the average acre- 
age was sown to Spring wheat, aud the con- 
dition of that is 63 per cent. Oats are not of 
the best on aceonnt of the weather, and the 
average lor them throughout the State is equal 
to that of Spring wheat. Corn planting has 
been in progress throughout all portions of 
the State. In the southern Connties corn was 
reported nearly all planted on the last of 
April; in the central Countigs about one-half, 
and in the northern Counties but littte 
planted, Weather conditions being unfavor- 
able, its germination and growth has been very 
slow. Peaches, outside of some southern 
Counties, are reported, for the most part, seri- 
ously damaged throughout the State, and but 
w light crop is expected. Apples and cherries 
are reported damaged to some extent, but 
there are still prospects for a tair crop of each, 
‘There are some chinch bugs reported, but no 
damage done, because of cold weather, The 
season is very hackward, and conditions are 

unpromising at the date of repert. 


Henry Jones, Jackson County, Kan., says 
that from all indications the wheat crop of 
his State will not exceed one-third of a crop. 
The newspapers contain reports stating that 
the yrain dealers place the total yield to be 
about 30,000,000, while there are many who 
do not think over 20,000,000 bushels will be 
harvesied. Last year the crop was 75,000,000 
bushels, and eompared with the estimated 
crop of this year, there is quite a difference in 
yield. In the central portion of the State, 
where the greater part of the wheat is raised, 
farmers have almost given up the idea of get- 
ting acrop. It is not thought that enough 
wheat will be secured to sow the next year’s 
crop. In the last 150 miles of territory in 
the central West, including Ellis, Gove, Trego, 
Logan, Wallace, Greely, Wichita, Scott, Lane, 
Ness, Rush, Rooks, Graham, Sheridan, and 
part of Thomas Connty, wheat lics in the 
ground anspronted., 


J. H. B., Mendicino Cennty, Cal., says that 
the sheep raisers in his section are having a 
hard time with the coyotes. The animals 
were alwys pestiferous, but the present sea- 
son they have broken all previous records m 
the destruction of ewes and Spring lambs. It 
is estimated that they have killed irom 50 to 
60 per cent. of all the lambs on the ranges, 
which represents a very large sum. The de- 
struction of coyotes has also been enormous. 
The sheepmen grew desperate and raised 
their previous $10 bounty 100 per cent., which, 
with the $6 County bounty and the §5 State 
bounty, made coyote scalps worth $31. This 
brought into the field a stranger named Ches- 
ter Ayres, with a preparation of his own com- 
pounding. Over the range Ayres buried his 
traps, with a perfuiwe which he uses for bait. 
In the past tive weeks he captured 46 scalps, 
which makes it very profitable for him. 


ired, 


Weak, “Nervous, 


co udT 


Means Impure, Impoverished Bipod. The 


erves Must be Fed by Pure Blood 


Therefore 


OOD’S SARSAPARILLA 


Is the Best Medicine to Take, 


Because It Ils a Wonderful | 


lood Purifier, Nerve Tonic and Strength 
Builder 








Beyond Comparison 


Where in the wide field of medicine is there a preparation 
which can for a moment stand comparison in the strong 
sunlight.of marvellous cures, actually accomplished and 
on record, with Hood’s Sarsaparilla? We have a larger 


number of honest, voluntary 
l- 


Testimonials 


On file than all other proprietary medicines combined: 


written up in our office, nor are they from our employes. 
They are plain statements of facts, and prove beyond 
question that Hood’s Cures. 


reason why 





Dr. W. 0. B., Macomb, Il, says that he 
has been interested for some years in the im- 
portation and propagation of a species of game 
bird ealled the chnker partridge, and has 
secured from the Old World a number of these 
birds, which have heen turned loese to multi- 
ply in his part of Illinois. Recently the 
writer received from James Currie, United 


States Consular Agent at Karachi, India, 
three more crates of chnkor partridges. ‘The 
birds will be terned loose next year. The 


chukor partridge is considerably larger than 
the Ameriean quail, and about the same color 
as the guinea fowl. The bird is a native of 
the Himalayas, and is common in Persia and 
Arabia. 

James Hendrickson, Belment County, O., 
says that a peculiar superstition exists with 
a certain farmer in his vieinity. John Pat- 
terson, the farmer in question, was the owner 
of a horse which two years ago was very 
badly sweenied. He consulted an old fortune 
teller, and for the sum of $1 she told him how 
to cure the horse. The money was paid over 
and the woman made a small incision in 
each shoulder and placed therein a silver 10- 
cent piece. Strange to say, the animal soon 
recovered, and although two years have 
elapsed it has never had a recurrence of the 
trouble. The money can be readily loeated 
by passing the hand over the horse’s shoulder. 


James Leland, Vicksburg, Miss., says that 
the cotton crop in his vicinity is very bad off. 
The weather around the Ist of April was 
very warm and pleasant, and plenty of cot- 
ton was planted. During the middle of the 
month there were very heavy rains, followed 
by cold weather, and this change of temper- 
ature has seriously affected the cotton. Much 
of it is dead or dying. Its appearance is 
sickly, and replanting will be necessary in 
muiny instances, especially in cotton planted 
just prior to the recent rains, which is rot- 
ting inthe ground. Seed for replanting is 
scarce and very high. 

David ‘I. Pritchard, Raysville, Ind., 
writes: Your paper is the most thorough, 
practical farm paper that reaches central 
Indiana, and gives the practical experience 
and reports from our whole country. I will 
correspond from the gas belt. Spring is 
opening up beautiful at this writing, April 
4. Fruit trees are in bloom and some gar- 
dens have been made. Potatoes mostly 
planted. Wheat never looked better. Oats, 
rye, and barley looking well for this date. 
Grass taking fine start, and stock looking 
well, : 

Axel Jorgensen, Wright Connty., Minn., 
says that it has been his desire to work for 
the spreading of such a paper as THE AMERI- 
CAN FARMER, as it tends to make the farmer 
wiser, and sets him thinking that it is not 
enough to know how to cultivate the soil, 
but also to know how to put an even price on 
all products, thereby preventing his fair 
share from falling into the already plethoriec 
coffers of the millionaires, as is the case now. 
lie takes pleasure in working for those that 
work in the interest of him and his fellow 
equals. 

Daniel Norton, Columbia County, N. Y., 
mys the only way he knows of to destroy the 
Canadian thistle is to plow 10 or 12 inches 
deep in May or June, during dry weather, 
and harrow three or four times for a few days. 
This will bring up the cross roots and that is 
the last of them. In pastures they want to 
be cut twice a year before blossoming and 
that will kill them. It is of no use to ent 
them after they bloom, for the seed will 


ripen and the pest will spread as rapidly as 
though it was not cut, , 


Your paper is a boon to any country, and 
I wish i could get it in every family in our 
(Jackson) County. We want this kind of 
rauling among our wool growers, but they 
raise the sheep here without any education. 
The first spare moment I have I will write 
you a short letter for publication on wool 
growing in the South. I am 83 years old 
but if 1 was back 40 years and seen such an 
©pportunity as is presented here I would show 
the boys what could be done.—Ww., SIGER- 
SON, Ocean Springs, Miss. 


T. G. Adams, Allegan Count ' 
that he finds it a good way ray ges Fm 
~? the best. He has some choice Poland- 
‘ita pigs and finds that they sell well when 
Hod Pigs are put up. All his stock is re 
“red in the Ohio Poland-China Kecord, 


Nervous People 


Find strengthened nerves and sweet, refreshing sleep by 
taking it. The strong point about the cures by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla is that they are permanent, because they start 
from the solid foundation of purified, vitalized and en- 
riched blood. Hence there is nothing fictitious about the 
sleep and strength secured by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
as is the case when poisonous narcotics, sleeping potions 
and stimulants are resorted to. Irritability, Nervousness, 
loss of strength, loss of sleep, loss of appetite all disappear 
when Hood’s Sarsaparilla is persistently taken, and 


Strong Nerves, Sweet Sleep, 


Strong body, sharp appetite, and in a word, Health and 
Happiness, follow the use of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
the reason why the sales of this excellent medicine are 
doubling this year, and far exceed that of any other 
_sarsaparilla or blood medicine. 


Feed Your Nerves On 


Pure blood, and all your troubles and ill healtb will dis- 
appear. Hood’s Sarsaparilla makes 


Pure Blood. 





days my voice became natural, my nerves 
became quieted and I regained an appetite. 
Ina short time I wus able to walk, and before 
taking two bottles was attending to my house- 
hold dtities. I am now as well as eve,r and my 
general health is better than it has been for 
years. I cannot praise Hood's Suarsaparilla 
enough, 

“I would also add my testimony in favor of 
Hood's Vegetable Pills. I have used several 
duferent kinds of pillsand I know by experience 
that Hood's are by far the beat. They are so 
mild and do not bring on that sick feeling that 
follows the taking of some kinds of pills, and 


(if Mi | , 
A Mi Ate 
\N i ih He 

MM Let 
Mrs. Emma Huse 


will not use any other pills in our family as long 
as we can get Hood's. They may also be used 
with safety by the most delicate peopic.” Mas, 
IhmMA Huss, 


\ 
Ve 








Reepsville, N.C, 
Use Only Hood's. 
“ Hopewell, Pa., Feb, 1, 1893. 
Nervous Prostration “T want tosay a few words in praise of Hood's 
5 Pills. They are mild, €o not gripe, leave the 
head clear and free from aches. J recommend 


them to all, I will use no other as Jong as I can 
get Hood's, They are the best on the market.” 


Lizziz Kipasr, Hopewell, Chester Co., Pa. 


Years of Suffering Ended by 





Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


eames Constant Companions, 
peti ealth, and Strength | ~ 
Ap te, Ht dees sd “T cannot tell the benefit myself and others 
Resto i. have received by using Hood's Sarsaparilla and 


Hood's Pills, They are the best medicines that 
ean be kept in the house. I bad suffered much 
from distressing pains in my stomuch, es- 
pecially aftereating. Perspiration would burst 
out over my body even in the coldmonths. The 
doctors failed to give me relief. My husband 
heard Hood's Sarsaparilla praised highly and I 
decided to try it. I derived great benefit from 


“ Reepsville, Lincoln Co., N. C., Feb. 3, "98, 

“Gentlemen: I have been suffering with lung 
trouble for 12 years. I caught cold ensily and it 
settled on my lungs, causing a d)eodful cough 
and difficult breathing. A sh: i sinee, I 
broke down in health, lost m: te, and 
suffered from nervous prostraticn. While | it. My mother bas also taken it with beneficial 
confined to my bed I read of Hovd’sS.rsaparilia results. We shall recommend Hood's Sarsa- 
in a little pamphlet, and sent nine miles fora | parilla whenever the opportunity presents 
bottle of the medicine. After using it three ' itself." Mas. K. Morris, Dupont, Pa, 





And these testimonials are not purchased, nor are they | 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla | 
purifies, vitalizes and enriches the blood, and this is the | 


This is 


| doctors for over a year without any bencfit. 





| made its appearance since.” 
leave the stomach in ahenlthy condition, We | ” 





Nervous Spells 


—_—— 


Caused by a Sad Accident to 


a Beloved Boy. 


Swolien Limbs—Unable to Sleep 


—Backache. 





After a Year's Suffering Hood's Sar- 
saparilia Gave Perfect Health. 





14 g 
“Patchogue, Long Island, N. Y., Mar. 9, 1893. 
“C.1. Hood & Co., Kowell, Mass. 
“Hood's Sarsaparilla has done much for me, 
After I lost my ofiiy boy by a sad drowning 
accident I was seized with severe nervous spells. 
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T tried all kinds of medicines and was treated by 
My feet and hands swelled, and I 


Was Unable to Sleep. 


I grew weak and could hardly walk. I had se- 
vere puins in my back and my kidneys troubled 
me. At last noticing a case similur to mine 
cured by Hood's Sarsaparilia, I was induced to 
try the medicine, and it has been 


A Grent Boon to Me. 


Tcommenced to take Hood's Sarsaparilla last 
October and have taken over nine bottles. I 
am now a well woman. All the aches and pains 


- 


Hood’s*:Cures 


are gone and I am no longer subject to nervous 
fits. I sleep well all night and never feit better 
in my life. Itis all due to Hoods Sarsaparilla, 
of which I cannot say too much in favor.” 
Mrs. JeEssigE Woop, 





Cured Eezema. 


“Five years ago my father was troubled with 
eczema in his hands and feet very badly. Noth- 
ing would do him any good. At last he saw an 
advertisement of Hood's Sarsapari!la ina paper 
and determined to try it. After taking the 
fourth bottle the disease left him and has not 
lity Bounerr, 
Mazon, Il), 


That Tired | Feeling. 


Limbs Scemad to “Weigh a 
Ton.” 


_— 





Health, Strength, Vigor, Given by 
Hood's Sarsaparilia. 


“Tam always ready to speak a good word for 
Hood's Sarsaperilia, as one should, I have used 
it for a year, aud always Weep it in the house, 
It has been of great, servi.e to me for kidney 


riOCD’S 


Sarsaparilla 


CURES 


trouble and indigestion. For years ! was miser- 
able, thin in flesh, and every Spring and Fail I 
wae quite sick. 
ing’ and it seemed as though my limbs would 
weigh a ton. I hed no appetite, and did not 
hnow what to do, Some said I nud consumption. 


I would have ‘thut tired feel- | 


| 


I began taking Hood's Sarsaparilla and found 
it just the medicine I needed. It built me right 
up, overcame ‘tbat tired feeling,’ and gave me 
a good appetite.” Mrs. M. L. MyYKINs, 64 
Champion Street, Battle Creek, Mich. 





No Pains or Aches 


Since Taking Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. 


“Des Moines, Iowa, Jan. 4, 1893. 

“About five years ago I was troubled with 
pains in my back and irregular action of the 
bowels. I often had sick headaches and fre- 
quently was unable to do my work. Several 
physicians thought I had kidney trouble, but 
their medicines only gave me temporary relief. 
In fact, I spent considerable money in getting 
different medicines, and did not get rid of my 
| troubles. A year ago my wife tried a bottle of 
| Hood's Sarsapariila and received so much bene- 
; fit that I was induced to tuke it. I got 
three bottles and since taking it have not had 
any aches or pains or sickness of any kind. 
My appetite is good, and I sleep better than I 
have for years, and in short I feel like a differ- 
ent person. I keep Hood's Sarsaparilla in the 
house all the time.”” A. MADOLk, 1112 Wood- 
land Avenue, 








Drives Away Rheumatism. 


“Last Spring I had Rheumatism in my limbs 
so bad I could not sleep. I read in the paper 
that Hood’s Sarsepurilla would help rheuma- 
tism, so I thought [ would try it. I used three 


bottles and have not had a pain or any signs of 
MRs. 


rheumatism for a long time.” JOHN 


WALLACE, Stony Ford, N. Y. 








That Tired Feeling. 


Weak Nerves, Dyspepsia, Sleep- 
lessness, Ete, 


OF 


After the Grip—‘‘Like a Walking 
Ghost.” 





| “For years I have had gastric dyspepsia, and 
lin March I had an attuck of the grip. I got 
{ into such a serious condition that [ had fits, 
| caused either by dyspepsia or nervous troubles, 
during which I could not think connectedly or 
talk without forgetting what I was saying. I 
could not sleep, had no appetite, and people 
said L looked like a walking ghost, I was so 
pale. When I laid down I 


Could Not Breathe 


with anycomfort. Something suggested to me 
to try Hood's Sarsaparilla. PEefore the first 
| bottle was gone I had quite an appetite, which 
j increased until IT could eat well without any 
| distress or disturbance afterward, I havetaken 
| six bottles, the color bas come back to my face, 

[ have no fits, can brouthe well when lying 

down, and in short, call myself perfectly well, 
' lam more thanthankful tor Hood's Sarsuparilla 
and know that I would not now be alive 
! but for this medicine.” Mra, Susiz C. Rum- 
HILL, Royalton, Vermont. 








Praises Hood's, 


“Monroe, Me., Feb. 5, 1893, 

“T might write much itn praise of Hood's Sar- 
saparilla,and then not tcli all [ know of its 
goodness, by my own experience. We have 
taken itin our family, from time to time, for 
about four years, always with good reaults. I 
| have great faith in Hood's Sarsapariila, and 
; take great pleasure in recommending it to 
others.” Mrs. NErrig BiLuings, Box 44. 




















W.E. Rosertson:. 





A TALE 


OF WOE 





Which, However, Ended Happily to the 


P Man Most 


Concerned 





The Story of “the Fall 


= 


and Rise of a Zealous 


Stomach.” 





Important to all Suffering from Heartburn, Loss of Appetite, Dis- 


tress, Etc. 





“EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT, 
“st. Louis Grocer and General Merchant, 
“St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 10, 1893 
“C.T. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
“Gentlemen: Some time in the early part of 
last summer I became afflicted with what is 
commonly known as heartburn, Whenever I 


| could spare a day from business I was in the 


| habit of going fishing over in Illinois at ‘Horse 


| Shoe Lake.’ 


Failure to take proper precautions 


| acainst illness, and other disturbances, soon up- 





set ray stomach, and my digestive organs threw 
up their respective jobs, and I threw up every- 
thing else. 

“T tirst attributed this rebellious condition of 
my stomach to too many cigars, which supply 
was immediately cut down. Things went from 


Bad to Worse. 


I began to lose flesh, and dwindled from 178 
pounds down to 150. Everything I ate went to 
my stomach all right enough, but this same 
everything would soon manifest udisposition to 


| leave the reservation, and I would, in con- 





sequence, have to suffer the embarrassment in- 
cident. 

“ Somebody said ‘ try hot water before break- 
faust.’ I did so with temporary relief. Another 
recommended ‘ somebody's pills.” [took enough 
of them to-make me suspicious that my in- 
formant was endeavoring to create a demand 
for that product. Still another said ‘take ex- 
ercise and a lemon before breakfast; you are 
dyspeptic.’ I ate lemons until I partook of the 
nature of this tropical fruit and became cross. 
Somebody else suid ‘try bi-carbonate soda; you 
have got acidity of the stomach.’ To listen to 
my friends I had everything in the world 


Except Club Feet. 


“T worried along for six months or longer, 
during a part of which time I didn’t have energy 
enough to labor under an impression, and T be- 
came alarmed. My appetite was gone, and [ 
couldn't have used any digestion if I had had it. 

“T had enjoyed a reputation of being able—in 
newspaper parlance—to ‘wield a nasty quill,’ 
but I could improve on this now, for I could 
write of a man and say that ten thousand souls 
like his could hold high carnival in an empty 
mustard seed, and when his blackened soul 
sank to the bottomless pit, where it justly be- 
longed, all hades would shudder ut the intrusion 
and the imps would draw aside their recking 
garments lest they might be polluted by the 
infectious touch of the indeseribably insignifi- 
cant, pusillanimous, low, degraded, depraved 
aud unwelcome visitor. 


Oh, I Felt Good! 


* Well, I chanced to read an advertisement in 
the 8t. Louis Evening Chronicle, in which the 
statement was made that Hoop’s Cures. I had 
tried everything except baptism by immersion, 
for my stomach, and I was getting so thin that 
it was with difficulty that I could deteriine 
whether I had back ache or cramps owing to 
the affection manifested by the abdominal wall, 
for the spinal column, which had contracted 
until it was searely 11} ems wide, barcly adinit- 
ting six words to the line. 

“T bought a bottle of Hood's Sarsaparilla at 
Alexander's drug store and began taking it. 
Now there's where a new trouble began, I 
didn't take it because I liked it, nor because I 
thought it would do me any good, I took it be- 
cause I wanted to go clear down the line from 
hot waterand headache pills to embalming fluid, 
What there was left of my stomach would 


Tangle Up Like a Pretzel 


if las muchasthought of eating anything solid, 
and I knew that Hood's Sarsuparilla wouldn't 
do any more than make it turn a handspring or 
perform some other feat on its now complete 
acrobatic list. 

“But I was disappointed. A few doses of 
Hood's Sarsaparilia and I began to feel better, 
I could hardly believe it myself when I ate the 
half of a lobster and found that it really meant 
to remain with ne over night. Gradually 


My Old Time Appetite 


returned to me, according to the advertisement 
on the wrapper around the bottle. 1 wag cure- 
ful at first with regard to what Late, but soon 
foun i that [ could eat most anything. I took 
Hood's Sarsaparilla regularly, also everything 
that Leould get to eat. I acquired an 


Appetite Like a Rat Hole 


and soon began to get fat. I used the contents 
of twoand a half bottles of Hood's Sarsaparilla, 
and then quit because I bad to. My salary 
wouldn't justify any more to eat. I could sit 
down at a weil-filied table and eat a clear spot 
around myself in ten minutes. 

“Now, what I want to know is, What am I to 
do? I feel that I ain indebted to you and your 
preparation for my recovery. Then, on the 
other hand, I feel that you are indebted to me, 
for you have brought me around tomy original 
weight and health and left me an appetite like 
&@ saw mill and only a limited galary. 


“I feel that I am entitled to indemnity—but 
whether I get it or not, I promise you this: If I 
go fishing again next summer [ will guide my 
boat clear of ‘helsfire,’ camphor, benzine and 
carpet tacks reduced to a straw-colored solu- 
tion and labelled, ‘ Ryr, Spring of 1880." 

“This narrative is true, but not briefly stated, 
If, however, you doubt it, kindly communicate 
with Geo. M. Burleigh of the Taylor Manu- 
facturing Company, or Chas. Abel of the C. Abel 
& Son Plumbing Company, of this city, and fifty 
others, if necessary, who carefully watched the 
*falland rise of a zealous stomach’ over which I 
preside.” Very truly yours, W. E. RopERTsoN, 
St. Louis Grocer & Geners! Merchant. 





Rheumatism Routed, 


“T had been suffering for a long time with 
rheumatism in my left leg. my blood being ina 
very bad condition. I wasxdvised to use Hood's 
Sarsaparilla and I did so with greut success, 
Since I have been taking it I have not beoea 
troubled with rheumatism and my blood is ina 
better condition. I always keep it on hand and 
uses greatdeal ofitinmy family. Irecommend 
Hood's Sarsaparilla very highly as an excellent 
blood purifier.” F. A. Scuunver, 39 Canal St, 
Stapleton, Staten Island. 





For Stomach Troubiec. 


“T have used Hood's Sarsaparilla for some 
time for pain in the pit of thestomach and have 
received a great deal of benefit from it. Have 
also taken it for gall stones and uta rid of them 
entirely.” WrEsrtLEe E. Situ, Frankfort, N. ¥. 























After the Grip. 


—_ 


Kidney Troubles’ tIntensified— 
Health Broken Down. 


Welief from Hood's Sarsaparilla 


Wonderful and Permanent. 


From a friend at North Pembroke, Masa., wa 
have received a letter which we gladly reproduce 
below. Mr. Baker is well-known by the reai- 
dents throughout Plymouth County and the 
south shore towns of the State, being a suc 
ceasful travelling merchant and canvassing 
awent. A deep gratitude for the good Hood's 
Sarsaparillia has done for him has led him to 
write as follows: 

“North Pembroke, Mass., Feb. 10, 1393, 
“OC. I, Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 

“T had kidney trouble and severe pains in 
my back, which was brought about by a oold 
contracted while in cainp at Linnfield in 1853, 
I have been troubled more or less since that 
time and have been unable to do any heavy 
work, much less any lifting. I received only 
temporary relief! from medicines. Last Spring 
I had an attack of the grip, which left me with 


A Bad Cough, Very Weak 


physically: in fact, my system was completely 
run down, I tried a bottle of Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla and it made me fee] so much better that [ 
continued taking it, and have taken six bottles 
It has done wonders for me, as I have not been 
so free from my old pains and troubles since 





the war. I shall continue taking Hood's Sar- 
saparilla and consider it a God-sent blessing to 
the suffering.” WiiitaAmM J. BAKER. 








OOD’S SARSAPARILLA CURES 
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One Day at a Time. 


One day atatime! That's all it can be; 
No faster than that is the bardest fate: 
And days have their limits, however we 
a them too early and stretch them too 
ate. 


One day atatime! "Tis the whole of life! 
All sorrow, all joy, are measured therein ; 
The bound of our purpose, our noblest strife, 
The one only countersign, sure to win! 
—Helen Hunt Jackson. 


——__-_—_—_o— 
ISS FRANCES WILLARD will 
prolong her stay abroad till Sep- 
tember on account of her héalth. 
* ™ 
RS. CLEVELAND'S tastes in jew- 
elry are very simple. Although 
she owns a number of*rings, she rarely 
wears any, except her wedding ring. 
A favorite ornament on dress occasigns is 
a beautiful diamond star, which was 
one of her wedding gifts. 
x * 
HE Princess of Wales and her two 
unmarried daughters are men- 
tioned as spending their time in their 
quiet Norfolk home as simply as if they 
were the womenkind of a plain country 
clergyman. They seldom go beyond 
the park for their daily walks. Every | 
day they personally attend to their 
many pets, and they sometimes drive, 
but the greater portion of their time is 
spent in needlework, the young Prin- 
cesses being fond of making pretty 
things for their little niece. The Prin- 
cess of Wales and her daughters are all 
good needlewomen and cannot only sew 
but cut out garments for themselves. 
x * x 
MOVEMENT is on foot to raise 
funds sufficient to place a hand- 
some monolith over the grave of the 
mother of George Washington. Mary 
Washington was a simple Virginia 
housewife of sterling character. She 
was conspicuous for her dislike for any- 
thing like vulgar display or extravagant 
adulation. She was a plain: woman of 
the people, strong in her faith and her 
integrity. For this reason the model of 
the monument at the Fair is of the 
plainest. 

Shares are sold, some for $25, some 
for $35. These shares have accompany- 
ing them handsome metal medals, which 
are to descend from mother to daughter 
in direct line, carrying with them to 
the owner the right to vote at all meet- 
ings after Feb. 22, 1894. 


Fashion’s Fancies. 





Passementeries are much worn in lace 
patterns in yokes and for belts in empire 
gowns. 

A popular trimming for this Summer 
will be the new Bourbon lace. This 
comes in the most intricate as well as 
simplest patterns. In it are combined 
lace meshes and cords for wide flounces 
and capes, and also for narrow trimming. 

A narrow, silk, crinkled braid is 
much used to edge collars and flounces, 
and at the top of fringes, made of 
strings of jet and loops of narrow, 
black ribbon. 


THE SWEET GIRL GRADUATE. 


She has never had a costume of so 
much importance as the one in which 
she is to face an admiring audience for 
the first time this June. Certainly, let 
it be white, and also let it be simple. If 
it must be inexpensive, it can be of thin 
Swiss or dotted lawn—it may be of sheer 
nun’s vailing or tafeta silk or surah. 
Nothing is prettier than a thin linen 
lawn made perfectly plain with a hem- 
stitched hem. If the young lady is 
slight, a pretty dotted muslin with a 
shirred yoke and puffy sleeves will be 
especially becoming. Sash? Yes, by 
all means. Nothing makes her look so 
girlish and graceful as a long, drooping 
gash. If she has plump, white wrists, 
have the sleeves made short; if not, 
Dame Fashion will allow them this 
geason tn come well over the back of the 


hand. 





Make the waist a 


- 
a 


little low at the 
throat and finish with a fall of some 


One of the novelties is a 
of 


soft lace. 
dress with a plain, full skirt composed 


not at all gored. To dispose of the 
fullness at the top, three or four pleats 
are laid at each seam, one on top of the 
other, all facing back, the top one hid- 
ing those underneath. 

In a commencement gown, as in all 
others, study what is most becoming, and 
be governed by the dresses she has been 
wearing. Do not try to have her wear, 
then, for the first time anything that is 
remarkably striking or trying. Aim to 
have her look her own self at her very 


best. 





I know of one girl who was ambi- 
tious to become a young lady who per- 
suaded her mother to let her do as she 
pleased about her dress. When she ap- 
peared on the stage her long curls were 
wadded up in a very defiant pug, and in 
place of the pretty girlish dresses she 
had always worn she had on a dark, 
heavy silk, made-with a long train. Of 
course, all of her friends were shocked 
at the change, and grandpa -would not 
believe it was Nelli® and Uncle Ned 
had to rub his spectacles the second 
time before he could trust: them. As 
for the hair, wear it as usual. 

The feet should be incased in black 
silk or lisle thread, and a neat-fitting 
pair of kid shoes tipped in patent 
leather, tied with silk ties. A white 
fan, of course, is prettiest, but if it is 
going to make the outfit too expen- 
sive, one of the light-colored Japanese 
fans will do. As for gloves, don’t wear 
them. If flowers are worn, stick them 
in the belt a trifle to the left side. 

A new feature of the waist of this 
season is the pelerine or cape, which is 
covered with three very full bias ruffles, 
giving the garment a street effect. 

This waist with the Derby collaret is 
very attractive when made of goods 
with a fine hair stripe. The surplice 
waist has its place this Summer with all 
of the rest, and the Spencer and the 
genuine skirt waist, which is made with 
a yoke like a man’s shirt. In these 
gold shirt buttons are worn in the front, 
and sleeve buttons. When made of 
cotton they are “ soft laundered,” except 
the collar and cuffs, which are starched 
stiffly and polished. 

BLOUSES, 

The blouse and shirt waists are be-- 
wildering in styles of material and 
make. They are worn in all colors, 
from almost white to a black. White 
in silk and muslin are still worn, but 
do not bid fair to be as popular as they 
were last Summer. 

Ginghams and percales may be had 
in all shades and varieties now and are 
much worn, as they are becoming, if 
well fitted and fresh, and are cheap. 
Almost any skirt may be sponged and 
pressed, to piece out the costume. Plain 
chambrey, chevoit, lawn, and nainsook 
are all worn, The more elaborate ones 
are of tafeta, surah, foulard, or wash 
silks that are dotted, figured, striped, or 
shot. These may be made six inches 
long below the waist line, and can then 
be worn either out or in. 











{Contributions solicited 
from all readers.—ED. } 


KNITTED SLIPPERS. 


Materials required: Two shades of German- 
town, one ounce of light and two ounces of 
darker shade. Red and black are pretty. 

Cast on 30 as ot _ 

1st, 2d, 3d, and 4th rows n. 

5th row—Use the light y sa slip 2, knit 
2, slip 2, knit 2 all the way across. 

6th row—Slip 2, seam 2, slip 2, seam 2 all 
the way across. 

7th row—Like fifth. 

8th row—Like sixth. -s 

9th, 10th, 11th, and 12 rows, of the dark 

in. There are now seven blocks of the 





t shade in width and one block in length, 


seven or nine full breadths of soft silk, | 


Continue until there are five blocks in length, 
with four rows of plain between each row of 
blocks. Then bind ‘off eight and continue 
knitting until it is long enough to fit the sole, 
Sew the two ends together and finish the top 
with a. pretty crocheted edge. Run ribbon 
throngh and tie in a bow in front. Use com- 
mon cork soles or get the fleece-lined ones 
(they can be had for a quarter) and sew the 
slippers to them with strong linen thread. 
Turn the slippers wrong side out and sew on 

holding it a little full at toe and heel and 
stretching it slightly along the sides. After 
the ends are sewed together the blocks will 
come bias across the toe. These are very 
comfortable for an invalid or when your feet 
are tired. 

A NICE RELISH FOR SPRING. 


Cook red beets until tender, chop fine, pour 
on vinegar, and season to taste with mustard, 
sugar, pepper, and salt. 

In cooking Winter squash add a teaspoon- 
ful of white sugar to the seasoning. It will 
improve it, and also put a little in canned peas; 
will make them much nicer.—Mrs, Cross- 
MAN, 





Tablecover. 


‘EpItoR FARMHOUSE: I send you a draw- 
ing of my own which no artist may be able 
to transpose to your paper; if not, then throw 
it in the waste basket. ~ 





The drawing is my own and the design 
original. It is for the corner of a tablespread, 
and also may be used on adoily or tidy. You 
have no idea how pretty it is done in pale 
green silk, with the flowers in yellow and the 
centers in dark brown. It may be worked in 
outline or Kensington stitch. I prefer the 
former, as I would rather have more changes 
than to spend so much energy on one piece. 

I wish some of the readers of the Farmhouse 
would tell me some good way to decorate a 
table for dinner. Suppose my husband’s 
brother’s family come over for a Sunday din- 
ner, what can I put on the table that a farm 
will produce that will make it look dainty 
like my cousin’s in‘the city? 

Will some of the sisters describe through 
the columns of THE AMERICAN FARMER 
what she had to eat, how she served it, and 
how she decorated the table for the most satis- 
factory dinner she ever served in her life?— 
Mrs. RALPH K. Iriquois, South Dakota. 


This is a very pertinent question, and 
one that many of our readers will be 
able to answer. She speaks right from 
her heart in making the appeal, as all 
true women are anxious to excel where 
every housewife is queen at her own 
table—Epitor AMERICAN FARMER. 


CHILDREN’S CORNER. 








Recipe for a Happy Day. 


Take a little dish of water cold 
And a little leaven of prayer, 
And a little bit of sunshine gold 
Dissolved in the morning air. 


Add to your meal some merriment, 
Add a thought for kith and kin, 

And then, as a prime ingredient, 
A plenty of work thrown in. 


But spice it all with the essence of love 
And a little whiff of play, 
Let a wise old book and a glance above 
Complete the well-spent day. 
—The Housekeeper. 





An Ingenious Case. 


One of our subscribers by exercising 
his ingenuity made a case like the accom- 
panying cut. It was made from the lit- 
tle deal box in which THE AMERICAN 
Farmer packs all of its vast number of 
premium watches. 





























With a fine cross-cut saw the top edges 
are cut into three sharp teeth. The en- 
tire box is treated with a coat of paint, 
and is then decorated as taste dictates 
with minerals and shells. If you care 
to have it lined you can keep a velvet or 
beaver lining in place by varnishing the 
entire inside with a very thin coat, and 
then put on the lining, which has been 
previously cut to fit exactly. 

Any enterprising boy 12 years of age 
who will take his mother into his confi- 
dence will be surprised to see what a 
dainty aflair he can make. 

A TRAP, 





Another thing which this same indus- 
trious lad may make which will be of the 
greatest use is a fly catcher. It is 
modeled somewhat after the German 
idea, yet it much simplified. One like 
the cut may be made of two tin wash 
basins closely fastened together by holes 
being made in the rim and a small 
tough wire threaded through several 
times at one end and at the other made 
into a hook to fasten down after being 
opened. The upper half is punctured 
by a two-penny nail about 20 times for 
the flies to enter. The lower half is 
lined with poisonous paper, which is kept 
moist by a wet sponge in the bottom. 
The flies smell the sweet odor and go in, 
but are unable to get out. 

This reduces the nuisance to the mini- 
mum, as no dead flies are lying about, 





and there is no danger of the poison 
being tipped over, and no little Bont 





~ 
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can get to it. Thes:jyine may be gilded, 
and thus rendered $6t iti unsightly arti- 
cle. In the drawingimay be seen how 
it is hung up, also jposition and size of 
sponge on the insid¢,") “*" 
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WOMEN’S" WISDOM. 


TO EVERY WOMAN .—Fot the present, we have 
this broad fer to mate ast readers of The 
Farmhouse partment; We will give a full year's 
subscription to THE AMERICAN FARMER 
to each friend who will send one-half column of 
available: matter within, that year. Subscription 
may be a new one, or tt may be an extension of one 
already in our books, das 

CON DITIONS.—But ‘goté this: We shall apply 

three tests to every abticle, viz.: 13 it brief? 
Is it fresh and bright? Ts is really interesting to 
women? Let intending contrilnitors apply these 
tests before sending their matter. Inrange of topic 
these may cover everything of special intercst to 
women. Indifferent, prosy, or stale matter is not 
wanted, We want to hear from our cleverest 
women, with facts, fancies, and experiences all 
their own; about their housewerk, fancy work, or 
the training and education of their boys and girls. 

The contribution may be wpon one subject or com- 
posed of short aphs on a variety of topics. 
All MS. must be written on one side of the paper 
only, All communications for this ‘department 
must be addressed to the Farmhouse Department, 
sor 0 a AMERICAN FARMER, Washing- 
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Rugs. 


®prToR FARMHOUSE: I yesterday received 
the April 15 AMERICAN FARMER, the first 
copy I have seen for over a year, and I could 
hardly believe it was the same paper. In- 
deed, even now, I almost imagine that I 
some time dreamed of an AMERICAN FARMER 
with much smaller pages, smaller type, and 
a correspondingly higher price. 

I like the ‘‘Farmhouse”’ very much, which 
mamma would think nothing unusual, be- 
cause I always like and am very anxious to 
take every paper containing an interesting 
household department, with a good-natured 
editor. We have had a fine Winter here in 
South Dakota; no snow and. but little cold 
weather until now, when it is almost Sum- 
mer, we are surprised by a fall of snow and 
rain enough to make the roads almost im- 
passable for foot passengers. 

Looking at the snow outside makes one 
draw closer to the fire with a shiver and pre- 
fer to write of rags, Columbus or Derby 
capes, and fur-trimmed gowns, rather than 
lace hats and muslin dresses, though we 
hope the time for these will soon come. 

I see that ‘‘M. M.’’ wishes to know all 
about rugs. Now, I think the rag ones are 
well, but has ‘*M. M.’’ ever seen a Chinese 
matting rug? They are inexpensive, the 
matting costing from 15 to 60 cents a yard, 
and the manilla rope about 15 cents a 
pound. Manilla costs but little more than 
other rope, and is toughest and most desir- 
able. For a yard and a half of matting use 
a peund and a half of rope cut into foot and 
a half lengths. Bind the ends of the mat- 
ting; make loops of the rope, and sew 
blindly on the edge of the matting, and 
fringe the ends after each loop is made. 
This makes a border and a fringe, but if you 
prefer, you can use but 10-inch lengths of 
rope, or even much less for a smaller rug, 
and allowing three or, four inches for fringe, 
make only a very narrow border of points or 
rounds, or any way you can sew the fringe on 
so that it will look well. You can get colored 
matting, and in that dase the rope should be 
colored to match. If it. is.a door mat, the 
fringe should be across the ends only. 

Burlap rugs are conkideret quite the thing 
now. We have one in! the fall that is called 
very pretty, and it certainly has the virtue of 
cheapness. i 

Sew to whatever you happew to have snit- 
able for a foundation three-ittch strips of bur- 
lap, fringed at each eAd, aha doubled in the 
center, so that the rows canbe close together. 
This makes an imitatign bed of moss, if the 
burlap has been dyed In shades of green, but 
it is pretty in the orfginal color. It looks 
mth better than thé old-fashioned raveled 
rugs, which it resembtes somewhat. 

Burlap is used now for carpet, lambrequins, 
dados, splashers, and what not. It seems to 
replace the denim of a year or so ago. It is 
even painted in oil colors, and of course out- 
lined and cross-stitched in various designs. 

Persian rugs, imitative of Persian carpets, 
are said to be beautiful, as well as thick, soft, 
and durable. They are a species of the 
raveled rug, though in this case, instead of 
old home-knit hosiery, tapestry Brussels car- 
pet is used, anda firm back is provided by 
crochet cotton. Remnants of carpet can 
usually be purchased, and of course the rugs 
are nicer if of new material. 

No. 8 crochet cotton and No. 12 steel knit- 





ting needles are the best, according to Mrs. 
Fred Field, who is responsible for the follow- 
ing directions for crocheting the back: ‘‘Set 
up 30 stitches of cotton and knit three rows | 
pfcottonalone. This makesa firm beginning. 
Then knit the fourth row as follows: Slip ene 
stitch, knit one, put one of the worsted 
threads over the needle in the right hand, | 
being very careful to have it double over the | 
needle exactly in the middle with the two | 
ends of the same length; knit the third | 
stitch, put on another thread of worsted, re- 
peat until the last two stitches; knit the fifth 
row. Slip one, knit one, take up the worsted 
and cotton together in every stitch to the end 
of the row. The sixth and seventh rows are 
like the fourth and fifth. Alternate in the 
same way until your strip is about four feet 
long, then knit three plain rows of the cot- 
ton and cast off. Fifteen stitches are sufti- 
cient for the border, and when knit it 
must be left sufficiently long for the ends. 
When all the strips are done chrochet:‘them 
together on the back with chain stitch, using 
the same cotton used for knitting.’’ 

The border could be knit in with the rest, 
buat it would be harder, requiring more care 
about colors. The border may be red or 
green or variegated, corresponding to the cen- 
ter or contrasting. One is nearly certain to 
have a particular choice about that. When 
the carpet is ready to be converted from a 
mere remnant to a thing of beauty it had bet- 
ter be cut from selvage to selvage in 
straight lines between the linen-thread back 
that Brussels has. When all cut up into 
strips, 15 or 20 linen threads wide, ravel out 
the linen threads, except two or three} then 
carefully take the worsted threads, crinkled 
and of all colors. Be careful to keep them 
crinkled by not touching them, except to 
work them into the rug. .Of course, you can 
knit with long or short lengths of the worsted 
as you prefer, but neither extreme seems to 
do well. One buries the font in the smooth, 
soft surface of these rugs, and it perhaps takes 
longer to tell how to make them than to set 
about doing it. ‘ 

Now, I am a great defen 
lieve in them. Carpe 
unhealthy, especially 
welcomed the talk on 
ber. We have tried offing 
well. It is well to oilfmew 
get dirty, and then thé; 
always stay. Rugs are 
prettier, more healthful, 
cause they can be dusted e 
fastidious; and why, I, beg 
more of them used? > 

Rugs may be made at home of samples or 
remnants of pretty carpets, finished with fringe 
at very little cost, some elaiming to get them 
up for 25 cents, thgugh .[ fancy that is 
stretched in the wrong direction. 

I think I have talked enough for once, but 
I do hope Mrs. ‘‘M. M.’’ will give her rags 
away and pay what she ‘offers for someone 
to braid them for her for substantial rugs of 
easier make and prettier“finish, having her 
time left to read and write to the ‘‘ Furm- 
house.”? The burlap, matting, and ingrain 
rugs are not too nice for the kitchen or too 
poor for the other rooms. 

I had intended telling you about a rope 
throw, rope curtain for a bookcase, and 
various other bits of fancy work which are 
useful, but this letter is rather long for an 
opening word to “ Farmhouse’? friends, isn’t 
it? I hear of cross editors, but, happily, 
never find one. You might have known that 
when you allowed me to take a seat and be- 


r of rugs; I be- 
nown to be very 
to the lungs. I 
rs in last num- 










day, if one is 
e know, are not 





gin talking I would find it hard to stop. 


Now, Mrs. “‘M. M.,’’ and everyone, talk back 
and I will at least say ‘‘ scissors,’’--EMERALD, 
Sioux Falls, 8. Dak. 


— 
—— 


Blacking Stoves, 


EpiTor FARMHOUSE: Do you not dislike 
to black a stove? But you do like to see your 
stove clean and shiny, don’t you? But it is 
so difficult to keep the cook stove so all the 
time, especially if you have much cooking 
to do. 

A stove ought to be thoroughly cleaned 
every six months. Get a man, if possible, 
and have him thoroughly clean it in every 
part and then black it very thoroughly. It 
is really too hard fora woman. It needs lots 
of elbow grease. If you use the common, 
hard blacking, wet it with strong soap suds 
to the consistency of cream. A little molas- 
ses will improve it and keep it from burning 
off so fast. See that the stove is perfectly 
free from dust and dirt and apply the black- 





ing when the stove is about milk warm. Be- 
gin to polish before it fairly dries. Wash 


the isinglass, if any, with vinegar and water. 
Rub the pipe with a woolen cloth dipped in 
linseed oil. Rub the nickel-plated parts 
with woolen cloth dipped in kerosene and 
polish with a dry one. 

Save all of your waste paper and keep it 
where it will be handy, and when you get a 
spot on it rub it with paper, and also after 
sweeping give it a good rubbing. 

When frying meats, eggs, or anything that 
will be apt to spatter, keep a cover on the 
pan and it will save many a grease spot, and 
if it is touched up with a little blacking 
every day, it will only take a minute and 
will look nice without a thorough blacking 
for a good while. 

Save all your paper bags and slip one over 
your hand when blacking, and when through 
burn it. They are much handier than 
gloves.—Mrs. FRED R. CrossMAN, Vermont. 


- 
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- Mind Your Pauses.” 


Epirok FARMHOUSE: For a farmhouse 
kitchen, it seems to me, there are no better 
rugs than the old-fashioned braided ones. 
The making is never an easy matter, but 
if the rags are cut and sorted before be- 
ginning to braid, and the rug is laid upon a 
table for sewing, the task is made easier. 

Sitting at a frame to make drawn-in rugs is 
wearying, and it is better to cut the canvass 
in convenient squares, hem them and sew 
into small frames, then with the prepared 
rags in a basket at one’s side the squares can 
be filled and then sewed into rugs of the de- 
sired size. 

Very pretty rugs can be made of cotton 
rags cut as for weaving. Knit them intoa 
narrow edging thus: Cast on 5 stitches, slip 
1, knit 1, put thread over twice, knit 3; 2d 
row, knit 4, seam 1, knit 2; 3d row, knit 
plain; 4th row, bind off 2, knit 4. Sew like 
a braided mat, using astrong thread and sew- 
ing each scallop firmly to opposite side of edg- 
ing. Do not break the thread, but run it in 
the edge from scallop to scallop. 








Scraps.—Lately I have been looking over 
the papers which have accumulated during | 
the Winter, clipping choice bits for scrap- | 
books. There are few papers which will not | 
furnish many such, and these clippings are 
always in demand among young declaimers. 

Odd Moments.—My mother taught me to 
‘‘mind my pauses’ in work as well as in 
reading. She also taught me to improve 
those pauses in reading or study, saying one 
rested much faster when the mind was pleas- | 
antly employed. Following that advice in 
my student days I read the greater part of the | 
Latin Reader and six books of Cesar without 
a teacher, and in latef life the world has 
brought its treasures within these kitchen | 
walls, relieving the so-called ‘drudgery’ of 
farm life.—MAry E. WArpD, Vermont. 


— 


For the Home Table. 
PANCAKES. 
Pancakes a la Celestine, or with aj} 





jelly glaze, are very good made in the | 


following way: Sift a scant pint of) 
wheat flour into a bowl, add a table- 
spoonful of sugar and an even table- | 
spoonful of salt. Finally, break in, one | 
by one, three eggs, and beat the mixture 
thoroughly with a cook’s spatula or 
a slender wooden spoon. When a light, | 
smooth batter is formed add slowly a 
pint of cream or of milk with two table- | 
spoonfuls of butter. The pancakes must | 
be very thin. In using some grades of | 
flour two-thirds of a pint will be sufti- 
cient. A little grated lemon peel is 
sometimes added. Bake these pancakes | 
always in a thin sheet-iron saucepan, not 
on a griddle, and grease the saucepan 
with butter. As soon as a pancake is 
cooked spread it with apricot or straw- 
berry jam, or any other preserve that 
you may prefer. Roll them up, dredge 
a little powdered sugar over them and 
serve them very hot. French cooks 
sometimes glaze them with a salamander 
just after dredging them with sugar; but 
this is an operation that adds nothing to 
their flavor, and the delay may spoil 
them. 





STRAWBERRIES ON ICE. 

A strawberry cream a la Celestine is 
another dainty. Have a cup of stiff 
jelly, either Maraschino or sherry, ready, 
melted, and a pint of choice strawberries. 
Imbed a charlotte russe mold or any 
simple mold in cracked ice. Dip the 
strawberries, one by one, in the jelly, 
holding them on the point of a skewer. 
Line the bottom of a mold with them 
and then the sides. ‘The mold should be 
cold enough to set the jelly soon after 
the strawberries touch it. When the 
jelly seems firm around them fill the 
mold with strawberry ice cream well 
frozen. Smooth it over the top, cover it 
closely with a piece of white paper, put 
another cover over the pan containing 
the cracked ice, and set it in the ice box 
for 10 minutes. Then turn it out ona 
crystal platter and serve. It looks es- 
pecially pretty decorated with a wreath 
of whipped cream. 

LAMB. 

‘Mutton chops should be from the best 
quality of mutton, raised especially for 
its flesh. The best wool-growing breeds 
of sheep usually have coarse, rank flesh, 
which is unfit for table use. Our farm- 
ers have not attained that perfection in 
raising sheep for mutton which they have 
in raising sheep for wool. When as 
much care is given to the raising of mut- | 
ton as is now given to the raising of beef 
we may expect to have as fine mutton 
in market as England has, but now such 
choice mutton is found only occasionally, 
and is the exception rather than the rule. 
Prime Southdown mutton, however, is 
generally to be had at the great city 
markets in the Fall and Winter, when 
mutton is in the hight of its season. 

Lamb and veal are meats which do 
not require to be hung any length of 
time, as they are so tender that it is not 
necessary to soften the fibers by keeping. 
A piece of lamb is in prime condition 
for cooking within 48 hours after it is 


'tablespoonfuls flour, one cup boiling 
| water—Mrs. C. A. Ferauson, 


| dozen oranges, one-third cup cold water, 


orange juice and pulp, whites of three 





killed. One of the daintiest ways to 


we wy 
—_ 


cook tender lamb chops is to bread 
them. Turn the chops carefully, flatten 
them, season with salt aud pepper on 
both sides, dip them in egg, then in bread 
crumbs, and immerse them in boiling- 
hot fat for about four minutes. Drain 
them on brown paper and serve them 
with tomato sauce. 

Another delightful way of cooking 
lamb chops which have been properly 
trimmed, flattened, and seasoned is in 
a cover of forcemeat. Make some 
chicken forcemeat as follows the day be- 
fore, if the chops are to be served for 
breakfast: Cut the raw breast of a 
chicken in pieces and pound it to a 
paste. Add an equal quantity of dry 
bread crumbs soaked soft in milk, but 
not so soft as to prevent the mixture 
being somewhat firm. Add the yolks 
of four eggs, a teaspoonful of salt, and 
a little pepper. Mix all these ingredi- 
ents thoroughly together, pounding them 
till they are a firm, even paste. Add 
about two tablespoonfuls of rich, jellied 
stock or white sauce. Let the prepara- 
tion stand on the ice till needed. Spread 
the lamb chops with this preparation, 
mask them with beaten eggs and then 
with fine bread crumbs, and put them 
in a frying-pan in which a little hot 
butter is melted. Let them cook for 
five or six minutes on each side. Some- 
times the chops are cooked a little be- 
fore they are covered with forcemeat, in 
order to cook them thoroughly. Serve 
them with any delicate sauce. They 
may be garnished with heart-shaped 
pieces of bread fried brown. The lamb 
chops may also be arranged in a circle 
around a mound of green peas, a puree 
of string beans, or mashed potatoes 
browned in the oven. 

A CHEAP, GOOD, AND QUICK PUDDING. 

Two cups rich buttermilk, one tea- 
spoonful soda, one-half teaspoonful 
salt; flour to make thick batter. Wet 
teacups in cold water and fill one-third 
full of batter, one-third of cherries, 
raspberries, or other tart fruit, one-third 
full of batter. Steam one-half or three- 
quarter hours. To be eaten with cream 
and sugar. 

ANOTHER. 

Two cups graham flour, one cup mo- 
lasses, one cup milk, one cup raisins, 
dried currants, or cherries, or none; one 
teaspoonful soda, one-half teaspoonful 
salt. Steam two hours. Ssuce: one 
cup sugar, one-half cup butter, two 


ORANGE CHARLOTTE. 
One-third box of gelatine, one-half 


one-third cup boiling water, one cup 
sugar, juice of one lemon, one cup of 


Soak gelatine in cold water; add 
boiling water, sugar, and lemon juice; 
strain and add the orange juice and 
pulp, with a little of the grated rind. 
Cool in a pan of ice water. Beat the 
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HOUSEKEEPERS’ FRIENDS, 


We Here Offer Three Very 
Useful Articles for Our 
Lady Readers for 
Everyday Use. 
LADIES’ RUBBE 


Pa 





RUBBER APRON. 


Light in Weight and Pretty Pa:. 
terns. 
































This article will pay for itself in a few days 
as it saves the dress and waist from being 
soiled. Sent, postpaid, upon receipt of.... 49g 

Or sent free for a club of 2 new subscribers, 


LADIES’ RUBBER SLEEVES 


Supplies a Long-felt Want. 














This article is useful in the garden as well as 
in the kitchen, and will give satisfaction. They 
are tight fitting and self-adjusting, and protect 
the dress sleeve almost the entire Tength. Sent, 
OREO, (BOE BI oc: 50:0 00:55:50 6000050000000 Oo 
Or sent free for a club of 2 new subscribers. 


POLISHING MITTEN. 





The mitten is made for right hand, the back 
being of rubber and the inside being of woo! 





whites of eggs stiff, and when the jelly 
begins to harden add beaten whites of 
the eggs; beat together until 
enough to drop; pour into the mold 
lined with the segments of the orange. | 
Strawberries can be used instead of 
oranges—ANNA CAMPBELL. 

ICE CREAM CAKE, 

One cup of sugar, one-half cup of 
butter, one-half cup of corn starch, one- 
half cup of milk, one teaspoonful of 
baking powder, and the stiffly-beaten 
whites of four eggs. Mix the sugar and 
butter to a cream; add gradually the 
milk and corn starch, and the whites of 
egos last. Just before putting in the 
tins add the baking powder and give 
the mixture a brisk stir. 

For the filling mix together two cups 
of sugar and two tablespoons of water ; 
boil until it hairs or will harden in cold 
water. Add this sirup very slowly to 
the beaten whites of four eggs. Chopped 
nuts or blanched almonds improve the 
filling—Mnrs. R. F. Perricrew. 








Our Premium List. 


Tue American Farmer has just 
issued a premium list of 32 pages. This 
catalog is free to all subscribers. It is 
profusely illustrated and describes fully 
all the articles which are handled by 
that paper, with rates and testimonials. 

In it may be found almost any article 
needed by the farmer’s family. There 
are a full line of watches of almost 
every price and make, jewelry of all 
kinds, silverware, china, rugs, harness, 
buggies, books, sheet music, clocks, 
ladies’ and children’s underwear, gloves, 
clothing, gent’s rain coats, tools, knives, 
and firearms for the boys. 

All of the above-named articles are 
of the latest and most improved styles 
and are guaranteed to be as described 
or money refunded. Send for a catalog. 

Address, THe AMERICAN FARMER, 
Washington, D. C. 


See our remarkable offer on another 





stitt | 


Just the thing for cleaning stoves. No dirt o= 
grime on hand. With the glove is sent a dau- 
e 


r for applying the polish. Sent, postpaid, q 
oe a 


45.009 050800000) p0nseasndeteeredasonrsee sins 37 
Or free as a premium fora club of 2 new sub- 


scribers, Or the apron, sleeves, and glo e will ! 


be sent on recipt of $1.00, or free for a club of & 
subscribers at 50c each. 


LADIES’ BLAZER SUIT. 


Just the Thing for Travel- 
ing. 





We have just arranged for a line of Lodies’ Blazer 
Suits in flannel and serge, either dark bive or black. 
This suit Is well made and consists of skirt, Jacket, 





and girdle, The jacket has welt seams which gtve It 
an elegant effect. Sizes, 82 to 42, bust measurement 
We can furnish ths suitss follows: 
No. 143--Navy blue or black flanne! suit......... .25 
No. 1i4—Navy blue or black serge suit ‘ 0 
No. M8—Navy blue or black storm serge suit. $8.75 


The postage on either of the above is 49 cents, 
which amount please send with your order, Or, we 
will send suit by express, the charges to be paid by 





page. 





you. 
j \. 





A Memento from the World’s 
Fair. 





A 56-PIECE 


TEA SET. 


We offer here an heirloom for future years that will increase in value as the years pass 
In 25 years every dish in it will be worth more than we offer the entire set for now. 
A souvenir piece of china made in 1876 for the Centennial, and sold then for $1.49, recently 


sold in New York for $250 


The dishes are g00d, white body china, decorated with afaithful reproduction of Sir Antonio 


Moro’s oil portrait of Christopher Columbus. 


This is the portrait which Washington Irving decided was the best likeness of Columbus it 
existence, and used as a frontispiece for the second edition of his life of the discoverer, which is 


the standard. 


By special permission we have been allowed to make our etching, reproduced here, directly 


from the original painting itself. 
In addition 


o the portrait, the pieces are all decorated with a red and yellow band, the 


national colors of Spain, under whose tlag Columbus sailed. On the bottom of the pieces '§ 
stamped the words * From the World’s Fair, Chicago, 1893." All the decorations are burned indeli- 


bly into the glaze, and can never wear off. 


The set comprises 56 pieces—plates, cups, saucers, teapots, sugar bow), creamer, etc.—2s 


shown in the cut, which is made from & ppotograpa of the dishes. 
dress gor only 

e 
etc., except the bare freight or express charge, which is paid by the purchaser. 


The entire set will be sent to any a 
or express, as preferred by the purchaser. 


large amount, : 8 the package is light. 


‘This sect is manufactured by the Historical Porcelaine Co., of Trenton, N. J. 
The set will be sent, with THe AMERICAN FARMER for one year, fOr.....+.++++ Codeceee 


Or sent for a club of 4 subscribers. 


ill be shipped by either freight 
oar opee Mh to the cars, 
t will not bea 


7. 


ay all cost of packing, cart 
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SHINGTON, D. C., JUNE 1, 1893. 


i r eight years I have been afflicted with Sciatic 

fee Bp bg ~y control myzsif in the Teast, - o pan Pree attey I At tt ch add em FEAKFUL AGONY AND SUFFERING Rheunsatism and Nervousness, though not con- 

and would aifect me t teats like a little child. | justed and put it on, and in a short time afrer acne testy. — lest August ween I was takes 

Tam a farmer by pr ; in the fields, or ut patting it on I began to feel wonderful sooth- FRO boo ano = s ego AF : a ysy 

work on the fa y excitement, it had | ing and gentle currents of its healing power d Sciati _ qreryening 5 cele Beat of et ee 

‘ same effect. I cpnid lift the weight of | passing ail through me, clear to the ends of my | Nervousness an ciatic 2 oo > Seen & 
pebening oct Swag aballin to bnlp macclficed | thansnnis nf ceclics, "Many Gene the sleepless 7 My hip and limb kept shrinking and I greatly 
p myself,an ousands of needles. Many were the s 
for cight long months my guficring wae intenso. | nights I had passed, ‘unable to sleep but from Rheumatism. feared } would lose the use of my limb and be 


My stomach was so weak could not take 
any food but crackers ang warm water for the 
above time My kidneys were so weak that I 
could not retain m i? ne, it would pass from 
me continually, and’ as*under the necessity 
of leaving =y couch from six to eight times of 
a ni avoid urine, which was very 
painful. I was alsa troub ed with severe con- 
stipation and piles, so that I was obliged to use 
injections to producepyacyations of the bowels. 
It wus very distressing, 80 much so that I had 


one or two hours through the whole night for 
months, On the third night after wearing the 
Belt I slept until morning and awoke greatly 
refreshed. I was not disturbed, nor had I to 
avoid my urine once through the night, and I 
have not been bothered in that way since. All 
the drains on the system have ceased, a 

constipation and piles have all left me as if by 
magic. My nerves have regained their former 
strength, my eyesight and mind have become 
clear, and [ have gained in weight about 15 


a cripple for life. 

God alone knows what I have suffered—pen 
can never describe the agony. What more to 
do we did not know, but «as a last resort, my 
husband sent for a Ladies’ No. 4Owen Electrio 
Belt, a it a trial, and if that did not do, he 
intended taking me to some medicated sprin 
and try the bath system, but we had little fait 
in that. We reccived the Belt Dec. 12, and after 
reading the directions carefully, we charged 
the batteries and put the Belt on at five (5) cells 


RESTORED TO HEALTH BY 
THE OWEN ELECTRIC BELT. 


EXPERIENCE OF 


SUFFERING 














oe 


AMATEUR DUCK RAISING. 
The Critical Period, When the Eggs 





always crowd toward the doors, roll the 
eggs to the back of the machine, pips up, 
so that those hatching will not smother. 


MISERY 


RELIEVED 


CURED 


DANIEL J. HOPKINS, 





te be lifted in and of, my bed for several 
months. The doctors could do me no good what- 
ever, and I had made up my.znind that there 
was no nely for me nk y: of the grave. My 
limbs would become nymd and cold, seemingly 
as ice, and I would try with hot bricks, rubbing 
ano all other methods, to restore the circulation 
and natura! feeling, but all to noeffect, and then 
it would pass off. Then again another attack 
would oceur which woul 
and so continued periodically, and I could get 
no relief. The doc told me that I must not 
do any work, and that it would be three years 
at least before I would beable towork. Iagreed 


leave me helpless, 


posaee, and I fee) like a new man. 


almost any kin 
pf a fat eed eet Tam gaining daily, and 
I feel be 


derful Electric 
to all medicines compounded for the relief and 
cure of chronic an 
broken-down constitutions. 


where al! other remedies fail. 


My stomach 
lean eat 
ot food that my appetite craves 


18 got back its power of digestion, an 


ter and weigh more than I have for the 
ast teu years, and it secms I have a new lease of 
ife. I cannot any enough in favor of your won- 
Body Belt. It is far superior 


complicated diseases and 
I would not take 
2,00) for my Belt if I could not get another like 
t. There is nothing like it for relief and cure 
I cannot praise 


and wore it about six (6) hours, and that night 
I went to sleep and slept all night, sometbing I 
had not done before for weeks, yes, months, and 
from that time on I continued to improve. To- 
day I can truly say that Ido not feel a rheu- 
matic vw and do not get the nervous spells 
which I did before wearing the Belt. My hip 
and limb which was affected is just as well as 
the other. Ican see no difference. If I could 
not get another Owea Electric Belt I would not 
take any money for mine. T would not want a 
belt that I could not increase or diminish the 
electric current, and I know of,none so con- 
venient as yours. 


Begin to Pip and the Duck- Have a place provided in the nursery with them, for I could not, nor did leverexpect | your Belt enough, for what it has done for me My husband has been wearing it for constipa- 





unable even to check. I had | remedies. It is the 





Me } ain. The whole world seemed to me a} wordscannotecxpress. I will say here thatl reo- tion and Mother Emerson for beaduche and 

s Appear. so for the reception of young duck- . — ’ ane my wines “orese all had po me, ommend the Owen E:eetric Belt to all suffering ne rye A oer 
: i i nd m w ebbing aw acted ; ve , relia 

Vv HIN gs ; that will prevent their tumbling The Messenger of Health Heartily Indorsed. chreus the loan of my life fluids: which the ppt A peal re Ae ‘ew minutes. It does us :ll good. We could 

. into the moisture pans. Do not remove . doctors were not, we would not, be without it. I think the 


Much could be said regarding the 
testing of eggs—the different stages of 
the developing, rudimentary structure, 
the phenomena attending the growing 
‘embryo as it approaches completion, 


any from the machine, for with every 15 
you take out one degree of animal 
heat, two or three of which will prove 
fatal to the remainder of your hatch. 
When it again becomes necessary re- 





A STATEMENT UNDER OATH. 


Mount PLEeasant, MICH. 
18, 1892, 


ven up all hope of ever getting help, and 
death in all its terrible forins stared me in the 
face, from which there seemed to be no avenue 
of escape frem this living horror, of which no 
living person is able to know or fee! except his 
suffering be as mine has been. In this state 
of suffering and agony I continued until about 
one year ago. Now, I met a friend who, on 


messenger of quick 
relief and certain cure 
of all nervous debility 
aud other 
troubles. 
will cure all the dis- 
eases which you ad- 
vertise it to cure, 


nerve 
I know it 








No. 4 Belt the cheapest, for then I think the 
other appliances can be used with better effect, 
Some people might be able to wear it much 
stronger than others, but suffice it to say that 
the person must have a very thick skin who 
can wear it at 10 cells full power) on exacheside 
six hours every day for a week and not feel it. 
I 1 not stand more than 3 cells. We recom- 


. P S , . H we . ° August seeing my helpless condition, advised me This gou may pub- mend the Owen Electric Belt to everyone :nd 
when the na is formed, MH hen the ali- peat the operation of removing the shells, | Taz Owen Exroraic Beit AND APPLIANCE | to wry, one ot te Owen Electric Belts. For lish too let suftering : = havo been tho means of selling x veral. We 
en . i ' ti : . 0.3 several weeks 1 doub 8 statements about | h ity kn the f° ABRbAE w continue to do all we can to influence 
alt res wr ’ yu All : ry bat gees etc., always closing the doors as quickly er ney —I ~ x mow eite toenr. eter dave what he told me = the wonderful healing is relict ond cure to be = se ———_ others fe buy roe —_ and Ap ——. It is 
ally interesting, Dut compile) 1Z- ; . ; urchased one of your No, ectric Belts wit yroperties of it, but he was so earnest and per- | f. four won- eect ‘ certainly a great invention, and is just as rep 

’ ¥ 4 I P = possible, and never open it at any Binal ‘Appliance about one year ago, that [ bistent that I finally consented to send for derful Beltand Appl. MRS. DESSIE A, ADAMS. resented in every way I wish to ray to every- 


zling to the novice. It is a matter 
more deserving of treatment in com- 
parative anatomy than here. For test- 
ing eggs you need only a common lamp 
that gives a good light, but a tin re 
flector will facilitate the operation, At 
the end of three days hold the egg di- 
rectly in front of and slightly above the 
blaze. Look diagonally down through 
the egg at the light, rolling the egg 
slowly at the same time. If a wavy 
eclipse about three-fourths of an inch 
in diameter appears floating on the top, 
the egg is sure to be fertile; if, on the 
contrary, the egg is perfectly clear and 
transparent, it is infertile. Save all in- 
fertile eggs for use or to sell. They can- 
not be distinguished from fresh laid | 
ons. Do not confound the dark spot 
with the yolk, which presents a golden 
appearance, 

At the end of six days it is desirable 
to remove all embryos that from lack of | 
vigor have died during this time. You | 
nust not neglect to do this, for this | 
rason: a dead embryo has only the 
heat it receives, while a live one gives | 
out several devrees of animal heat, and | 
therefore has a much higher tempera- | 





| 


other time. When the hatch is finished 
open the valves, remove the trays and 
moisture pans, keep the temperature at 
90 degrees, and allow the birds to re- 
main in the machine 24 hours. Follow 
directions implicitly, keep a clear, cool 
head, never set careless, and you 
will be surprised to find how simple the 
whole thing really is—like a puzzle, easy 
enough when you know how.—J. W. 
CAUGHEY. 


—— 
— 


Chinese Caponizing Instruments. 


The Rhode Island Experiment Sta- 
tion recently issued a bulletin on capon- 
izing, giving the various methods of 
performing the operation. The station, 
after reviewing the different instruments 
manufactured for the purpose, seems to 
think that those used by the Chinese are 
the best. A set of these consists of a 
knife or scalpel (A) for making the in- 
cision, a whale bone with hooks at each 
end (B) to stretch the ribs apart or hold 





thank God I have found relief from my terribie 
suffering through the wonderful healing in- 
fluence of your wonderful Body Belt—-August 
29, 1891, at which time I was a great sufferer, 
and had been for more than four years, from 
extreme nervous preceaee. so much so that, 
on the least excitement, my whole nervous 





one, He advised me to get a No. 4 with epinal 
appliance, which did, at a cost of 0, 
which is your price for No, 4 and spinal appli- 
ance, I will say here that it is the best $30.00 in- 
vestment I ever made in my life in the way 
of doctor's remedies or anything else, as I had 


ances 


DANIEL J. HOPKINS, 


day of August, 1892. 





spent dollars, up into the hundreds, but could 





Subscribed and sworn to before me this 17th 


D. E. LYON, Notary Public. 
In and for Isabella Co., Mich. 





cago, Tu. GENTLEMEN:;—I feel it a duty to write 


But.eErR, Inv., April 14, 1802, 
The Owen Electric Belt and Appliance Co,, Cht- 


andinform you as to what your No, four (4) 
Belt has done for me, as I have neyer written to 





you since I received it. For the last seven or 


Persons making inquiries from the writers of testimonials will please enclose self-addressed, stamped envelope to insure a prompt reply. 


OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


201 TO 211 STATE STR 


MAIN OFFICE 


one suffering from disease similar to mine, to 
buy an Owen Electric Belt and in a short time 
you will be well. If the Beit docs not give sit 
sfaction, nine times out of ten the fault will 
be inthe person that wears itand notin the Belt. 
I remain your friend and well wisher, 

Mrs. Dessiz A. ADAMS. 


Contains fullest information, list of diseases, cut of Belts and Appliances, prices, sworn testimonials and portraits of people who have been cured, etc. Published in English, German, Swedish, and Norwegian languages, This 
valuable catalogue will be sent to any address on receipt of six cents postage. 


THE OWEN ELECTRIC BELT AND APPLIANCE CO. 


AND ONLY FACTORY 


THE OWEN ELECTRIC BELT BUILDINC, 
EET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE LARGEST ERecrric Wh pEesTABLISHMENT 





THE GARDEN 


Bean Growing. 


Eprror American Farmer: It is 
not too late to plant several plats 


three distinct sources, any one of which 
would amply repay the farmer for the 
care of a field of it. An acre will fur- 
nish the family with a supply for the 
table, there will be several hundred 
dozen that may be sold, and the fodder 
will. always be relished by the farm 


THE MARKETS. 


Review of the Fortnight. 


The weekly Iowa crop bulletin says that 
the corn is practically all planted, except in 
localities where plowing has heen delayed by 
excessive moisture. The acreage will exceed 
last year’s, but is not likely to be greater than 


ways. The majority see no bright outlook until 
they and the country know whiaé tariff legisla- 
tion there is going to be, while on the other 
hand some dealers argue that the raills are get- 
ting out of stock and must soon be agaln in the 
market as liberal buyers. There is no reason, 
however, to expect that they will be willing to 
pay higher prices, or that they will not prefer 
a waiting policy and buying from hand to 
mouth, and so keep prices from responding to 
any seemingly increased demand. he strin- 
gency of the money market id doubtless keep- 


bellies, 12 pounds at 114; pickled shoulders, % 
pickled hams, 12}al4. Middles dull, easy; short 
clear, 11.25. Lard quiet, casier; Western steam 
closed at ll asked; July closed at 11 asked; Se 
tember closed at 11.80, nominal. Pork dui, 
firm; old mess, 21.50; new mesa, 22.50, 
Burree—Fair demand; steady. Wester 
dairy, 16a18; do, creamery, l7aZl; do, Factory, 
ul7; Elgins, 21. 
CHKESE—Quiet, steady. 


eat A Part skims, 148. 


demand firmer; receipts, 8,025 
pkgs; Western fresh, lal}. 


, in the garden to beans for the family | stock, T 1 sw rn for the & @ | CL ovens basuinamkantt t ; tern fi . 
ture. Your thermometer on a dead | Noith a itt Sein te wlent at sto The sale of veet co , the average of former seasons. ‘The seed is che aan te ey Sy a a — Quict, nominal; city ($2 per pkg) 
embryo might register 103 degrees —_ rae SS Se eee po ° market from an acre of good and sprouting unusually well. Oats and other | usually at this time thegreatestexcitement pre- | CorronsEED O11—Dull, weak; crude, 40; yel- 
—s b len “_— eral acres to them if it is intended to | should net $40 or $50, after the family | Spring grains generally show an improve- | Va'ls. everything ts very quiet. ‘Phe views of | low, 45, ; 


while the actual heat of the live ones | 


might be even 108 degrees. Remove 


ment since you first tested them. 


| 
! 
' 
' 
all eggs that have made no oad 
i 














cultivate for the money in their culture. 
The excellent prices which have been 
obtained for beans during the past few 
years has caused more than one person 


have used as many asthey want. There 
is always good demand for sweet corn at 
fair prices. If the corn be very early, 
of course the profit will be more. Two 


ment, but there are numerous reports that 
the oat crop has a thin stand. The season 
has been quite favorable for grass seed and 
clover. 

Clapp & Co.’s circular, of May 26, says: 





rowers, although modified considerably and 
ower than usual, are still a considerable dis- 
tance above what dealers feel it is safe to pay 
upon this market, 

For Ohioand Pennsylvania fleeces the market 
is very quict and weak. Nearly all grades are 
quoted several cents lower. 









Extra pulled... 





Chicago Markets. 


CHICAGO, Muy 23.—Tho prices for the leadin 
speculative articles traded in on the Board o 
Trade for the day, compared with the close for 
the previous day and the same day as last year, 
were as follows: 





4 os 4 + | 

Another kind of embryo is hard at ‘ . ee : Pat ag a fe aiaidinas: ar Agno ge 

times ty tell accurately ‘The wavy lines to devote space on the farm to them. crops may be planted, one early and the PB ove" ~Crop — ed J : os — ame veka gine veer autos and low in a eee om maa 
oe ‘ tt ye - ns Prog coe nm Cy ED The seed will grow well enough on | other a late variety. For early, Con- -_ ager eno “We think ‘an at a, ho one seems particularly anxious about want- —_ a Se ee 

aroun embryo move apa rom | . nail ‘ . Tren % ‘ : red. - | ing it. eat: - 

the emb iiself when tk by lightly | poor land, but the richer the soil the } cord is highly reegmmanded, and for late, | terest is small, and the bears have not for-| A very quiet trade is reported in Texas wools, Ae $.70; $71 $703 = $.70% $m $ 

com yor when the ing Ightly | the wound open, a hook (D) to tear the | better will be the yield per acre./ Stowell’s Evergreen is the best. ‘The | gotten last year’s lesson. The acreage is SSelsay cememaiieeas roported, Prices are | 00.) ity ah hep eh ae 

rD wom ,» jorming a narrow, fluctuating thin, filmlike membrane lining the ab-| Another thing is that more seed will be | early variety should be planted from 14 | Bow generally conceded to be 15 per cent. | Oregon woolsure very quiet and weak. tn we UC UC 
; eray sce ‘ rr . . . . e 3 . oe . . . ar The visihle ; . ’ . i rools : 8 je < ‘lon orn: 

“ a >a, me ee ay . a Shale | dominal cavity, forceps to pick up and required on poor land than on rich soil. | to 20 days earlier’ than the late. The ee . oo supply egy Sod re weak. We quote the selling piiogs of the mare | May... 402 41.408 7 ae 
mat beyvins to appear between this ANd | tony . j . LOVETT »1 Th 4 , . “. 1 : ant. baler an a ye Boss SUC | kot for leading descriptions, as follows: July...0e 408 =4IR AO Al 41 4 
the embryo itelt This dark ribbon a the thin membrane covering the Thoroughly plow the land and harrow fodder will be y. to cut just at the spinners’ takings to May 19 are estimated by wliareai wate Sees SS ae “ait 42 42 4a 

bl cu. di vl : d , ‘e testicle, made on the haudle of the knife | once or twice. If the corn drill is not! time when the pastures are the shortest. | Secretary Hester as 2,196,025 bales, against Onto and Pennsylvania No. 1 fleece........ Slad2 | M s = 
ra) ee r ‘ ae | * ’ ° . *O« a 97 ? ‘lv . Wy “ ‘ 
. ted n akan ae t a : pe . o (A), an elevator or spoonlike probe (E) | in use, it does very well to sow the bean | The fodder may be cut and fed to the mony bales last een wae 7k ol tite ond Pompe 2... — sa. | ca ie ait 
ae chination to Dreak and mx With to draw the lower testicle into view t a ’ - “ * ° cent. of the crop, or 251,202 es, were de- | Ohio and Poe mi tance gee eens a. ot) oR “oe *? ; 

: t .* Oo | seed. tak n uart of seed to 1 ° ; ‘ P, . 8, hio ar ennsylvania XX and above.... 28229 | 29% = .2BG 2850 
the other contents of the egg. Most of | sap ani he hair ov 4 seed. It - cattle as the corn 18 pulled ; or, if the livered after May 19. On this basis there are | Michigan X.........ccccsseeeeeeeeeeeereneees 25226 265 26h 285 EO 
ass deal caivam teas & Cae tee | ey in passing t * air over the glands ! every 100 feet in drill, or two bushels | stock have plenty of good pasture, the | about 125,890 bales yet to come out before | Michigan No. 1......seeeesees Wa. 

<e >» > Y > 7 4 j : - - 5,5 wales , ’ > or ¢ . ~ « . 
. ; and to scoop out blood, feathers or par- re. If 0 rill is used 5 = ag her Be ae Cee er ann) PONE Resencacpeessovsnewnenacsinsenes | wad | May 20.60 20.20 20.35 20.65 10.224 
to the touch. Always test as quickly ticles that 4 ld t . “ry ] to the acre. If the corn d S use i, corm may be cut and shocked. The Sept. 1; this will make the crop a little over Combing Lame wane SL} 2 21.00 20,60 20.75 21.10 10.27% 
shy v4 “eh. icles that should be removed from the | the seeds will not only be more evenly shocks should be smaller than for field | 6,500,000 bales. The amount that has come | Kentucky and Ind. }-blood combing.. az ; 21.20 20.75 20.95 21.30 10.40 
as possible and return to the maciiine | cavity 1 } a(F “ae : e ‘ in sight has been 26 per cent. less than the | Kentucky and Ind. {-blood combing...... 24: | 
at once. Practice alone makes perfect at ty 7 e or canula (F) to hold | distributed but will also have a more | corn, Cattle like the fodder far better |" “'®?* a _— saan oan, Tt es the | Missouri }-blood combing.. | M 10.45 10.15 10.15 10.50 6.0% 
once, ractice aione akes periect | o irec’ ; : : . . > ber => average of the past two seasons. The decrease | is i2- 0m Soles ‘ i 45 455 ¥ © 
: 2 and direct a horse hair loo thich 1s | . -OVver - . r d £ ne pas Missouri 2-blood Combing......sececseseeee 2 : 1.75 10.45 10.45 10.80 6.42 
im the matier of testing. assed over the testicl Te ™ a : uniform covering of earth than “ ~ than that of the field corn, W hen fed in spinners’ takings and exports has been | Delaine, Ohio fime........ecceseeeseneeee ees 20230 | 11.00 10.724 10.724 11.10 He 
Peakite anaes bein fortile ™ —— ld | c “ rw tUcsticie, 1e tu se 1s planted by hand. However, if ho dril to hogs it keeps them 1n good condition, 91.8 per cent. as compared with last season. ere gn gang BN 06000000608 6008en seks . a 3 | ; nie ‘tiene sania --anee a 
I have often found o8 out of 100 for | oe : hen . ~ ah nti a = _ — is at — 1 seed can be very well and they can be fattened in a shorter Egyptian a — = yng 30 a Montana medium.... seeee pubnestictibansacass SMA ee ed 9.80 10.22% 6.20 
ee “ek: Surg * ~|ing hair is grasped by the fingers sown bv hand. . ee x “ae oe San ater than usual this year. is estimated | Wyoming fine.....,....+4. anode sanadacvecse lial 10.20 9.87% 9.90 10.35 6.30 
tile. It is important that we should | y4; a *% ag -_ ¥ Ee Tha . time in the Fall. Cows fed on it SiVe | the world’s actual consumption of American | WYoming medium... ....scccceeeeeee seers 18123 | CHICAGO, May 29.—whcat to-day sold at, w 
I which the testicle is torn off. G is Tl ‘her th 1 the farth rt : . . ] Pian oe - , Ma} 0-day ut, with 
consider the time of hatching. Just ial fe f 1} . ao patted caglbeen farther apart more milk than those which are in| cotton from cropof 1890 and 1891 was 7,930,- | Scomepsael Rebonehe caotlions “enepabinbaees con Tent) The single ene mt meeste iad ¢~ “4 <-~ 
“2 ; . eo Cl = 2 { 4 “PEK , is , ro : . ’ ’ Lunsas and Nebraske coccccccccees Gal? 1@ Single exception was in 1887, i » TR 
before the ducklings break the shells | special form of spoon and hook. the seed may be sown, the distance vary- | pasture. Horses which are being fed | 000 bales, and 3,100,000 bales the next year. | Georgia ........... Seateeheuninneanniesendene 20% | action from the inflation caused by the runain 
_— : , —" Taj ae ates ing from 18 inches to two feet. If the on hay will relish it. The corn is gen- Takings to May 12, 1893, were estimated as | Texas Spring medium, 12 mos........ eo eeee T9222) of a corner by Harper, the bank munazer, o 
the thermometer in the different travs Continual Molti : Y ‘mrs * 5. 433.000.bal ae? few that date leak veer | Texas Spring fine, 12 MOS........ceceeeeeees lin | Cincinnati. The great receipts, with little out- 
} lie] Th , mene land is very poor, the seeds should be | erally planted in rows, the hill being | yey es oe in ney char an to | Texas Spring fine, six to cight mos........ 16119 | let for the wheat, the fine weather, weaker 
show @ slight te ndency to rise. Phis Epiror AMERICAN FARMER: C 7 I! dro od al t two incl art Tw 4 ‘ ? . > | Sept. 1 they were 1,514,000. It often occurs | Texas Spring medium, six to eight mos... 19926 | cab‘es, financial tightness, and the heavy load 
extra caloric is generated by the move : he . ee See ee van you tell | dropped about two inches apart. ° | two feet apart in the rows, and contain- | hat takings are less than consumption. | Dexas Pall cee sccssseessessseeseseetenensaes 14020 | of wheat carried here, all acted as depressing 
5 Ae me t ve reason of my chickens molting so } inches is depth enough at which to sow, ! ; fiy ack h TI ] Wurat.—The be hk oe » te te | Kentucky }-blood clothing.....0...sseeeeee 2a24 | influences. The ensh price broke below 70 
ments of several, hundred birds as they | many tinies? I have a flock of White Brah- rs . a ao >; ing five stacks each. ane early corn HEAT. ae bears of late seem to be in | Kentucky ¢blood clothing.........see+++++ 20u25 | cents early, and decided many wagers made on 
exercise Gnd cinehates thale nae PA mas, and assoon as they get their new coat they and if the planting is done rat er late, may be followed by turnips and the later | control of values, and say England has un- | pawemnee ane Okio and Michigan......... I#azl | sucha figure. Then on the shaky feeling May 
 aatore to Liaw the chell. [da | Hsin shedding again. ‘They have been doing | that is, after the middle of this month, | by rye. ‘These crops will keep the | \Suiily large stotks Of ten oe ima | Unmerchantable Michigan.....c.cc.2:c222. 21a | fore sinoc: war times. ‘Liquidation wos orn 
weparatory to pipping » sheil. ae aba - OE es ¢ ies x port: ave bee . evs Michigan......... 2 since ws es. Liquids ring 
pre} ee ty te ot er “| this for the last five or six months. They | it is a good plan to roll the land after | weeds from growing and the land will este 68 pag sour fave deen much | Lambs super pulled ............ very large scale. Stop-loss orders were pour- 
not myselt think that the bird has at ! seem to be in the best of health and lay well. " - > arger than ever be ore In proportion to wheat | Super — 2 SRS | in all day, margins were wiped out almost every 
ve | 


time a formed idea that it will | 


this 


I] have other breeds, but they do not shed as 


often as the Brahmas. I have 25 of the last- 


seeding. 
Shallow cultivation should begin as 


be in better condition than if left idle. 
Turnips are excellent for the table, the 


shipments. 


The world’s visible supply of wheat and | 





Canada pulled... 
Western super.... 





moment, causing large lots to be thrown on the 
market, and short sellers were encouraged to 


brenk its Imprisonment as soon ag i as | - wig at ig: “a : Ves _ Super ° operate with increased freedom. The local re- 
— wan oon as it ha: | named breed, and some of them have hardly | 800M as the plants appear and continue stock will eat them, or they may be sold flour practically shows an increase the past | Califortiia Spring. .ccssssssseseeesseeeceeees 14024 | ceipts were 150cars above expectations, and the 
sufficient stre neth. On the contrary, It| featl te B. T. Cr 7 gee y il ti f bl ° After th “ia ’ _ Ses * | week, a very unusual occurrence the last days | California OEE 19216 | deliveries at all primary points were heavy, 
is my belief that the volk and the white | any feathers.—b. 1. CROSS, delta, Colo. until time Of Dlossoming. r € | They seldom sell for less than 25 cents af tien, ‘nie adic anes tobe wemrteaion:, | Oregon Haat SP unaal iisdatdbiaekitekenmabeveds 15018 | while exports were slow. There was some cash 
5 ml é hs f } } ee te ‘ i ma" . ea; ae ; . f ee gee = : ¢ ee eg) | OTOLON CAUCHY ..eeeereeeeeee Core cccces cocccece 8.19 | wheat worked for export. which was some as- 
having coniplete d | their progressive This is something we never before plants begin to bloom they should not per bushel and often bring much more. | as they report the French crop as likely to | Oregon fine VAlley.. ...+.ssseeeeceeee sees | sistance in steadying the market at the decline. 
, coal m rere “Gage t ‘ :; heard of. It is quite natural he 0 hen be disturbed, as it prevents their setting The turnips should be pulled before the only be a little less than an average. (Mail | ae a a VEIT 0000 scenes. cosnseeses ante | —— a = —-~ stocks mnuke sellers 
cmical combinations e vitul forces | * . S ‘ : va 4 : mg Bi Se, ae oats. a icated a lar k _ | Montevideo...... thee eens ee eeeeeeeeeeee ones 27a28 | careful, anc 1e day’s decline was only ¢ on 
are fully established onl are pow de- t® molt once a year, but shedding well. The surface should be kept level ground freezes and stored for Winter use. “os pero id Euee the 1 tpn ton | Australian and New Zealand.............. | | July, bit May dropped le. Oats were uns: ttled. 

as . Seu . ua are © » ¢ . ; i P iT > age anle. “4 ; 2 as 7O SCASONS | Foreign CATPet.... 2... cceccccccscecs ¢....124428 | Prices declined at jaic e y, chiefly riv 
so often as our correspondent’s hens and and in good tilth, as by this means the | ‘fhe rye that follows the late corn makes nap tcc Sens | Seles Soeeee cree Sane, Seeeny am aaeeeee 


pendent upon a constant, outside supply 
of oxygen for the support of animal 


We 


aying well is something unusual. 
think that the whole cause is in the feed- 


soil retains its moisture. Keep weeds 
down closely and do not let them get 





good pasture for hogs or any other stock. | 


grew within 24 per cent. of average crops, and 
last year about 100,000,000 bushels more than 


NEw YorkK, May 26.—Old domestic wool re- | 


maining in the New York mzrket is of limited 
quantity and broken assortment, from which 


exceeding the estimaices. After the decline 


there wusa better feeling. and prices reacted to 


| opening figures, the market closing steady for 
| 


c mbustic n 1) is } stic e] > at an average, besides more than an average rye very littie of desirable character can be | July and September, with iatc lower for May 
sve ss ee > ee , |ine of sided ration: t] is, food ahead of you. crop. picked out. Over such lots as they find | #8dJune. Pork fell off $1 on light business 
lirst, becomes more definite, and as the ing of a one-sided ration; that 1s, fooc - i and then rallied 50c in a few minutes. Lard 


respirations grow deeper a constant tap- 
ping of the bill against the shell can be 
heard, caused by the head rising and 


containing too much nitrogen. No hen 
will begin to molt until she has a store 
of nitrogen on hand, as this is an im- 


The seed is extremely sensitive to 
frost and wet, and for this reason it is 
useless to plant them before the land has 
become warm and light. It is said by 


— Br $25 © 


The bulls claim this is an off year for wheat 
crops throughout the’ world; that there has 
not been rain enough; that the crop will fall 
short more than 10 per cent., and that prices 
the world over are unusually low, and con- 


tosuit them buyers secm disposed to make a { 


little contest for allowance on cost, and gen- 
erally with success, as holders do not secin to 
think it a good time to runany chance of losing 
custom. New wools are arriving slowly. but 
apparently in sufficient quantity to satisfy the 


and ribs closed, respectively, 15c and 20c lower 
than Saturday. 

Closing cash prices for grain were: No. red 
wheat, 633; No. 2 corn, 594; No.2 oats, 29f: No. 
2 rye, 54; No. 2 barley, @; No.1 flaxseed, 108; 


‘ } ‘ tor } ormati five > : 7 : . resent requirements of the ‘ket, as eve prime timothy seed, 3.80a3.85 per hundredweight, 
falling with the breast, and not by the portant factor in the formation of feathers. some that the liability to rust is in- FT sumption at the maximum point, and but for | Over attrative samples burers fail ta become | Futures closed as foliows: ia 
duckling consciously struggling to get | {f the feeding is looked after the trouble | °° : y al ‘ a ‘ the business depression in financial circles 90 | enthusiastic, owing to the determination to con- Wheat. Corn, Oats. 
out = X a ~~ | ought to cease. We should like to hear creased when the beans are cultivate cents would look cheap for wheat, in Chicago, | Wants of the moment. en ee pos Dcesaehooeeenaete ee sOhat ont 

. ss - ~ : + - ° » 2 . @ . oe . . ee a 5 ena , ' , . ‘ Coevcccvevcesece eee tee on w 
As the sented ere | the views of some of our readers on the immediately after a rain or early in the or $1 per bushel in this market; that the PHILADELPHIA, May 26.—There has been a | July ......cceeeeeees 704 40 oH 
As esplration grows yet stronger | ubiogt Eprron AMERICAN FARMER morning while the dew .is still on the FT, average: export movement is nearly at the ae —— yo og old pete ie ee +=. seeeee — 40ja4l 26% 
h sunnly 4 rvoe . . . s 2cL.— IUDITOR AMERICAN F 0 ax} : . rorld’a ae , | »smalland hesitating trade in new unwashed, C-osing cash prices for provisions were: Mess 
t e supply of oxygen becomes more 4) ° maximum; that the world’s rye crop now | but the market sea whole has continued very es 


limited, the porous shell now failing to 
aimit the amount demanded by arterial 





—- » 


Going to the World’s Fair? 


plants.—M. A. C. 


oh sceiiiesiktithceitianacis 
Planting Strawberry Vines. 


1 
AERMOTORS 


proinises to be a very short one; that wheat is | 
good property and worth more money on gen- | 


quiet. 


Manufacturers will not buy to any ex- | 


tent, except to cover actual orders, and these, as | 


pork, 20.90a20.924; lard, 10.25: 10.274; short ribs, 
9,80a9 824. Boxed meats: Shoulders, 10.00a10.25; 
short clear sides, 10.25a10.50. Futures closed ag 


. her ; : staal : eeeeaiilas 43 : a rule, had been previously provided for, al- | follows: 
irculati : . . If you are, go via Cincinnati and the C. H . . eral principles. Personally, we still believe | thonch occastonal small purchases are ine ? MP. 
rere, this ome S disturbance | & D. and Monon Route. The superb train Strawberry vines may safely be planted general crop conditions the world over indi- to meet special wants. Geinteun sum wader ob | MAY... sseeeeee bg a ae : — 
of ali the functions, and the bill breaks | service of this line between Cincinnati and | as late as the middle of June, and if the cate a shortage of at least 5 to 8 per cent. de- | variance as tothe extent of the decline in prices | July ...... --- $20.90 $10.524 $9.80 
= | r . F Pies S 2s . ° ° . , creased vield this season that may result from the accumulation of new | Sepgember.... 21.25 10.87} 9.95 
the shell. What follows strongly sup- | (hicago has earned for this line the title of the | weather is favorable, until the first of es Fe See CoS. 


ports this theory. The bird is now per- | 


‘*World’s Fair Route.’’ It is the only line 


July. There is no reason why every 


Corn.—The United Kingdom has received 


clips, and from the usual conjunctions of dis- 
turbing influences, which in the shape of finan- 


On the Produce Exchange—The butter mar- 
ket was quiet; creamery, l44al%; dairy. 14al7 per 


al > s err < 7 . er three times as much corn as usual from | cial constriction and the probability of an early Rename iat: stedier fund Qa 16 

ro ee . running Pullman Vestibuled trains with din- | , , ovel : ¢ abhctctag ey ett ler teak siemens ey, eal pound. Eggs quiet; strictly fresh, 18a13} per 
lectly contented. ce ‘ther |. 2 hah’ : weg r S « Bias Gin esien inne Naw at change in tariff conditions are this season oper- 

' ented. It makes no further in cars between Cincinnati and Chicago. | 1@rmer may not have all the berries he the Black Sea markets since Nov. 1. The | Change in tarif conditions are this season oper- | dozen. 


efiort to break the shell, but remains 
quietly breathing for 48 hours. This is 
a critical point in hatching ducklings. | 
When the slight rise in temperature, | 
already 


mentioned, takes place, do not | 
alter the regulation of your machine, for 


The C. H. & D. have issued a handsome pano- 
ranic view, five feet long, of Chicago and the 
Worid’s Fair, showing relative heights of the 
prominent buildings, ete., which will be sent 


| to any address, postpaid, on receipt of 12 cents 


instamps. Address, E. O. McCormick G. P & 
T. Agt., ‘‘ Worlds Fair Route,’’ 200 West 4th 





wants for home use. A few square yards 
devoted to this berry will supply an 
abundance for the farmer’s table. They 
are quite easy to raise, and vines can be 
bought at a very reasonable price from 
nurserymen. The ground should be 


GALVANIZED 


PUMPING OR GEARED SAME PRICE. 


For the benefit of the phblic, the Aermotor 
Company declares a dividend and makes the 
above prices as . & means of dis- 



























uppermost thought in the minds of many 
speculators and corn merchants appears to be 
shown in their belief in a large and increased 
acreage and splendid weather, and even stand 
after a good season for planting. Country 
bankers perceiving this have apparently urged 
cribbers and farmers to forward their corn to 








Dealers, commission men, and manutfzecturers 
seem to have come to one conclusion in regard 
to the main point, that lower pr ces are to be 


expected. 
Cotton. 
New York, May 27.—Liverpool was lower, but 


in the face of the efforts of the bears to secure 








. | 200 cattle, 2,251,000 hogs, and 
our market held steady within a narrow range | 


Live Stock. 


CuicaGo, May 29.—Thus far this month Chi- 
cago received 211,000 cattle, 420,200 hogs, and 
254,800 sheep, against 245,025 cattle, 663,714 hogs, 
and 175,706 sheep the corresponding period last 
May. Receipts from Jan. 1 to May 27, 1893: 1,206,- 
1,148,500 shee 
showing a decrease of 109.000 cattle and 1,270) 


hogs, and an increase of 279,000 sheep compared ~- 





. - Cen Ven ntemnatt a _— =" tributing it. These _prices | market. The shortage in the hog crop is | adeline. The situation depends entirely upon | with a year ago, and an increase of 62,000 cattl 
as soon as the movements just deseribed | — K. es =~ gre hy ome thoroughly prepared before they are uae oe tinued M2 conceded to have decsensed cutanaiien er the crop reports, and unless they continue nr pate 180-000 sheep. pe ge mrsnonerp 1,657,000 om 
aan th im , “1 ‘ read via Cincinns § cinné . ) oie co ™ : i Oot etion is likely, us prese ees AE Gov se aha qpctisnsacemton dia 
ceave the degree of heat will fall in the | Tfymitton & Dayton R. B '| planted. If a large lot is to be planted | farnings gam SrcPice | Syinter. Exports have not been large. Pas. | £224, soeetion Ws likely, us present prices are | compared with the oorrceponding period of IL 
machine, and in case you had attempted a the ground should be plowed and har- ~~ | —- turage the past few weeks has been good : The range and closing bid prices were as fol- | owing to expected liberal receipts the first of 

to regulate it for the rise it will now be | Cacklings. rowed, then marked off into rows three | prospered, and a a ae & — ro —_, Al eng ee re met | ee Sek. Soon ee 
sunni — ‘ niin , - ox very smali S som eCKS ago, > VISID Oe GOO 2 Pass cocxscdyeasateunss 7.22 2B | POUNAS. .00.cccerccescceecrsecscevecs 5 75 15 
ba iw, which may prove fatal to Kerosene and whitewash are valuable | feet apart. a The plants are set about one ee ie dees mR... creased rapidly, as it usually does from March | JULY ceveeeceeeeevecees coves 7.33 Choice to fancy steers, 1,300a1,500 sities 
art of the hate Neth si ary Ee. , : wmnord ; a an” aan MAGE tans wvsemscnananas 7.42 7.39 741] pounds........ iiskahininiaeaaiamlinn 5 
P . the ate h. When you hear the | adjuncts in the poultry business. Especi- foot apart m the rows. The best tool Z acres of and in the best manuiac- | to July. We are not as bearish on corn | a tne Ta Canesananecaes i re ge 5 05a 5 70 
litst “peep” in your machine stop turn- |. 17 a od . to use for this purpose is a florist’s trowel. | turing center of Chicago,with many, | futures as some wecks ago, when the price | October .....: ssccsseeeeees 7.55 younds be si : 4 70a 5 30 
ine t] : “ ; P ‘ally at this time of the year are they . ° . p very Many, acres fefloor space and was 16 per cent higher, yet perceive no rea- | November 62 ri soa ie ood steers. 1.100ni.300 70a 5 
Ibe the ¢ aaa at once, and do not disturb velushie. - Dip the plants in a thick mud. The the best equip- ater machinery, =m in Gk Oe one Gaakeatel sieamene oe, een ee eee or ~- B. , clleomeeonttin peepee 6mase 
them until it becomes necessary to re-| : ground must be thoroughly cultivated | for the nerpese Stein te ncaa | portions of demand and supply and sentiment | 222U9*7:----+----"+*---*° 7.4 Poor to fair steers, 909a1,100 pounds 4 10a 4 60 
<. "ebay 1 ¢l “shoot th a” \® Aermotor Co, feels, in this crown- | portions of demand and supply and sentiment Stine , Mav or ; , a. , t 4 butchers’ stec 4 00a 4 30 
move the shells / an a Lurkeys until they “shoo e re . Is killed A bl 5 bi hat it fford to b A a8 : eh NEW ORLEANS, LA., May 27.—Closing bid prices | Common to good butchers’ stecrs.. 00a 4 < 
Ove shells, At this time secure P d nr 6 CAS I and all weeds killed. ny vssoms | ing Colum Wovill * wy Sey bees to © | rather indicate lower prices. June has al- | were: June, 7.05; July, 7.10; August, 7.16; Sep- | Choice to extra cows and heifers... 3 75a 4 30 
all the moisture you can, and do not} should be well —— for. ter that that may appear this season should be Soo anywhere at the above prices. go any | most always proved to be a bear month on | tember, 7/21; October, 7.27; November, 7.33; De- | Fair to gees cows and heifers...... 2 9a 3 60 
allow any to eseape by opening the glass | period they are perfectly able to take | (4 off, as by bearing fruit they will do THE AERMOTOR COMPANY, corn and detrimental to the bull. — Mew York Market ee is Se 
doors. ” “s 'care of themselves. the vine far more inju than several | 12th and Reckwell Sts., CHICAGO. atl ia ar ets. POUNAS... 00+ eseeerersessssesessceses 2 75a 4 60 
| ¢ - 2s . 1€ ) ry r w ; . Leg es Wool New York, May 27.—Grain—Wheat—No. 2 | Native veal calves, 100a400 eee 3 50a 6 5D 
As the hatch advances. the akine | The Pekin duck is a profitable fowl. | «; rth of the fruit they would nen writiag mention this paper. v00l. red store and elevator, 76; afloat, 774; f. 0. b., | Texas steers, 800a1,200 pounds....... OOa 4 80 
. vances, the breaking | times the wo y — Boston, May 27.—The market for domestic | 77j. Options were gull and declined § on warm } Texas cows, bulls, and stags 2 Wa 8 
5 > o} ] 1 ° . | ¢ - © i} > s: ay J wt . iit. i =) 4 a } 8, . Stags eee ~ 
of so many sheils that had each radiated | If it were not Rankin and a bear. HILL fs 2 woot i qxseest .¥ S hes ~~ ae some — reine & the ve easier cables and local realiz- Hoas—There was an advance of 10a25 in hog 
mue ‘at, an » inereasi | ‘aisers W < m. Trai i - and in addition is about as low in price as it | ing. No, 2 red, Jane, 76a76$, closing at 764; July, | prices Saturday, und the market closed firm, 
. he “ r a the inen wing number | raisers would not keep them te Train the vines along the row, mak pon the Expresy, ever has been, There isabsolutely no life what- | 77ja78 3-16, closing at 774; August, 7%a79j, closing ihe tendo ‘is looking for Nght rodeipee the first 
of duck linus that tend weeks old a pair of I ekins should weigh American made ever totrade. If adealer wants to sell wool it 


i to absorb that 

heat, inclines to lower the femperature. 
| his must be kept up, or the last to hatch 
will not properly absorb the yolk. 
When at last, through the glass doors, 


in the neighborhood of 10 pounds. 
While ducks and chickens may belong 


to the same family, there is considerable 


difference among them. Not only is 


ing a thick mat from 8 to 12 inches 
wide. As soon as the ground freezes in 
the Fall cover the bed with corn fodder, 
straw, leaves, or swamp grass. ‘This is 
not necessary to protect the plants from 























means liberal concessions on his part and noth- 
ing else. Some of them have elected to sell, and 
as a result the selling quotations show start- 
ingly low valuations. If aman was very badly 
in need of wool the <n asked by the dealers 
would be considerably above what the record 
of sales shows he is now selling for. Ohio XX, 
that has been selling at 3c u 





798; September, 51 1-16a81%, closing at 81%; De- 
cember, 85a854, closing at 553. Corn—No. 2, 48ia 
4%4 elevator, 48}249$ afloat. Options declined 
under free offerings and full receipts and closed 
weak; May, 48}a48}; July, 48ta484; August, 484; 
September, 484249. Oats—Options dull; July, 36a 
364; September, 31fa31}; No. 2 white, 414242; No. 2 
Chicago, 404; No. 3, 39; No. 3 white, 40}a41; mixed 
western, 39ja41; white do, 40a47. 





of the week, and dealers say prices will bave to 
go higher. Saturday’s sales were at 6.95a7.45 
for mixed and heavy and 6 90a7.30 for light. 
Most of the heavy sold at 7.20a7.35; mixed and 
light largely at 7.15a7.20. Pigs sold at 4.25a7. 
Sueep—Light receipts and a good demand 
caused a strong market. Most of the arrivals 
were from Texas, there being very few native 


) hee . : : . sas to very lately, ep bs received, Texas sold at 3.5 

ye vd see a large number of ducklings this true in their roosting positions, but | the cold, but to keep the ground from and only a few weeks ago at dc, has been sold Hay—Light bres wy firm; shipping, 7.50a8; a aages co naed aheck. Waskneer shout 

rolling and tumbling over each other,| also in the manner in which they eat. | freezing and thawing, which does much nee tet Seiaree Ceieer eek ot Ui ceed cate | Oe OE iets enicenia tn, cigten, | OO 

fenting, and evidently uncomfortably | ‘The duck always prefers to eat out of a | injury to plants by exposing the roots. "Low curved bararser, which sac at 2c is reported. Likewise, unwashed comb- | 18214; Pacific coast, 18a21}. : ae 

Warm one ge vs : | ? Z De tal dise Weight 16 oz. Cut this out ings are several cents lower than they have H1iprs—Dull, easy; wet salted New Orleans, The Tos Angeles Express: says this 

“rm, open the doors and drop them into | trough, not being particularly adapted cadena wae evasrand wo wii eutp hy cxpuensO. been. This is fhe condition throughout. It is a | selected, 45a60 pounds, 4}a6; Texas, selected, 50a e 148 Anges Spree Sy" 

the nursery below. Remove the acc to picking up things from the ground as Sweet Corn and Turnips. Si Sapimgallcnorees Te buyers’ marbet, and from these examples it will = pounds, 6a7; Buenos Ayres, 2la%4 pounds, iz!: | will certainly be the greatest crop year 
“ae “ ve A 4 ite cu .* iv l’ a > ‘ eo . 3 * 'exas ry oun " ’ } » a : ff A . ea ‘ ee ” 

Mulating shells, and as duckiines will | is the chicken. Sweet corn will give a profit from! when writing mention this paper. Dealers look upon the situation in various Provisioms—Cut meats dull, easy;p ickled | 10 the history of Southern California, 
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THE DAIRY. 








Mathematically Oonsidered. 

Teacher—You say, Jimmie, that your 
father bought a horse for $300 and sold 
= for $250. Now, how much did he 

) 

Jimmie—About $600. 

“Why, Jimmie, I’m surprised. There 
isn’t another scholar in the class who 
would not have given a correct answer.” 

“ There ain’t one of them what knows 
anything about it. The horse kicked 
a $100 setter to death. He smashed a 
new buggy so the maker didn’t know it. 
He broke pap’s leg and cracked two 
ribs for our Jersey cow. Now, let your 
smarties figure that out and see what 
they get.” 


Close Observation. 


Teacher—Now, you see why some sub- 
stances absorb moisture. Can any of 
you name a substance which so easily 
absorbs moisture that it is nearly always 
damp? 

Boy—I can. 

Teacher—Good. Nothing pleases #® 
more than an evidence of careful obser- 
vation. What is it, Johnny? 

Boy—Mud.—Street & Smith’s Good 
News. 








The Hidden Fire. 


Abner Jimson—Ah! Betsy Ann, I 
feel the burning of a hidden fire for 
you. Believe me, I 
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Betsy Ann—Yes, Abner, I believe 
ou; I can smell -it burning. I believe | 
it’s your 





“ Coat tails.”—Harper’s Bazar. 

oie a Eee, Ae 

No Need of Prayer. 

Deacon Ebony—I hab not seen you | 
at ouah reviverl meetin’s, Mistah Black. | 

Mistah Black—Wot foh I want ob 
reviverl meetin’s? 

“ Don’t you ebber pray ?” 

“ No. i carry er rabbit’s foot.”— 
New York Weekly. 








Desperation. 


Wild Eyed Man—I want some sooth- 
ing sirup, quick ! 
Druggist— W hat sized bottle? 
Wild Eyed Man—Bottle! I want a 
keg! It’s twins!—New York Weekly. | 
~ 


The Son Was Too Late. 


Man-About-Town—Now, tell me in 
confidence if you could not replace our 
old family jewels with counterfeit ones 
so that no one could tell the difference. 

Jeweler—Oh, that’s quite easy. Your 
father did it several years ago—JFlie- 
gende Blaetter. 





His Character. 


Lady—Sq, your husband is in jail 
again? 

Poor Woman—Yes’m. 

“He does not seem to be a man of 
very stable character.” 

“ Well, I don’t know as to that, mum. 
He’s a hostler.”—New York Weekly. 





Could Give No News. 


A short time ago an old negro was 
pasting through the Second market when 
is attention was drawn toward several 
piles of sea trout as they lay dn the nice 
marble table of a fish-monger. Wadk- 
ing up to the counter the darkey placed 
his nose within an inch of the “ speckled 
beauties,” as though testing their sound- 
ness through the medium of his ol- 
factories. 

The keeper of the stand eyed him 
with considerable interest and contempt 
for his impertinence for half a minute, 
and in‘a tone of anger said: 

“What in the are you a-smellin’ 
o’ them fish for, you black Mpe?” 

“T ain’t smellin’ o’ de fee-sh, boss, 
I was jes’ er axin’ um a question.” 

“What did you ask ’em, sir?” 

“I jes’ ax’ um what’s de news from 
de sea?” 

“ What did they say?” 

“ Dey say dey doan’ know suh; dey 
ain bin dar for more’n a mont’, sub!” 
—Richmond Dispateh. 


ie The Cause, 


Janum—As a rule farmers are tall, 
lanky fellows. 

Borax—And what wonder, when all 
the harpers in the country are con- 
stantly pulling their legs? 











Gave It Away. 

Miss Winterbloom (visiting Mrs. Slim- 
son)—Whuat beautiful silver you have, 
and so heavy, too. 

Willie Slimson—You'd think so if 
- had to tote it over from the neigh- 

re. 


Pats Cannot be Fed. , 


There seems to be a misunderstand- 
ing among dairymen as to the effect of 
the food a.cow eats upon the per- 
centage of fat contained in her milk. 
A number of experiments have been 
made in this and other countries to de- 
termine the exact relations of these 
things, and in every instance of a fair 
trial the feed has had no effect in in- 
creasing the percentage of fat in the 
milk. It is far from right to conclude 
from such results that it does not pay to 
feed a rich ration. It is to be remem- 
bered that it is the percentage or the 
amount of fat in each 100 pounds of 
milk that is not aflected by the feed, 
while on the other hand these same ex- 
riments show that the total amount of 
utter fat is increased because the in- 
crease in the feed produces a larger 
flow of milk. The Illinois Experiment 
Station has recently issued a bulletin on 
“ Variations of Milk,” and the results of 
the experiments recounted show that an 
increase in the grain ration fed did not 
influence the richness of the milk. 
During a period of about four months 
the grain ration was gradually increased 
from 12 to 24 pounds per day and head, 
and the latter quantity was continued 
for two months, The results are briefly 
summed in the statement to the effect 
that “all the records show that the in- 
crease of feed was accompanied by a 
considerable increase in the pounds of 
milk produced, and consequently in the 
pounds of solids, fat, and solids not fat 
in the milk; but with the exception of 
one or two days, there were no greater 
changes in the percentages of fat in the 
milk after the increase of feed than be- 
fore it was made.” These results are 
good evidence of the fact that the rich- 
ness of the milk is increased by breed- 
ing for it rather than by feeding for it. 
The feeding of rich rations finds ample 
justification, however, in the fact that 
increased quantities are received. 
Through continued experiment we are 
beginning to realize in a vague way the 
surprising amount of food that a cow 
requires for maintenance. It has been 
computed from the data of many ex- 
periments that a cow utilizes but 20 per 
cent. of the food she receives for the 
purpose of making milk. The rest of the 
percentage she takes to maintain her- 
self, and it is easy to see that it is only 
the quantity she gets over and above 
what she requires for maintenance that 
it is possible for her to make into milk. 


On the Other Side. 


The objection of some cheese makers 
to the use of the Babcock fat test as a | 
basis for paying their patrons arises 
from either one of two things. It may 
be possible that they think it an unfair 
method, but it is more than likely that 
the most strenuous opposition comes 
from a desire to escape the slightly in- 
creased -amount of work that it will 
give them. It has been shown in a 
number of experiments that it is the 
fairest way known to use for paying the 
patrons of both creameries and cheese 
factories. It is the fat in the milk that 
makes the difference between rich and | 
poor milk. It is the only constituent 
in milk that varies to any extent; the 





Con, which each year may ‘be 
swelled from « local tax on the different 
institutions which are inspected? In 
this way many of the evils now exist- 
ing may be eradicated. 


Important to Cheese Makers. 

_ The New York Experiment Station 
has recently issued a cheese-making 
bulletin, which, if it does not make any 
very decided announcements along the 
lines of its investigations, surely points 
the way to be followed by all wg 206 
mentors. In all, 126 experiments have 
been made. The principal points noted 
are those covering the gain or loss of 
the different elements in different pro- 
cesses; the relation of the elements to 
each other at different stages; influence 
of change of relation of fats and casein 
upon the mass, 

It ig a work of 132 pages, with the 
results gained from these experiments 
neatly tabulated. Every cheese maker 
should send for one and profit by the 
work done by these experts. 

The following is a tabulated summary 
of results: 


Composition in 100 Pounds of Milk. 
Least. Greatest. Avitage. 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 








BAER. cscsec eecete sees 86.09 88.53 87.34 
Total solids...... eoooe 11.47 13.91 12.66 
Micanedstacects <nccse Oe 4.40 3.70 
Casein and albumen. 2.53 8.7 8.14 
sate seyatous xkt oe 8.00 2.48 
Albumen....... . 0.55 0.86 0.66 
Sugar, ash, etc....... 5.32 6.37 5.82 
Pounds of casein for 
one pound of albu- 
Wesestsabcassh tone 2.60 4.90 8.76 
Pounds of fat forone 
pound of albumen 
and casein........ 2+ 1.07 1.83 1.20 
Pounds of fat for one 
pound of casein.... 1.35 1.7 _1-0 


Composition in 100 Pounds of Whey. 
Least. Greatest. Average. 
Lbs. Lbs. 


Lbs. 
LO a - 92.45 93.57 93.08 
Total solids........... 6.43 7.55 6.92 
i 660bccSucucascecese 0.22 0.52 0.34 
Casein and albumen. 0.67 1.07 0.85 ° 
SE cdonedehesesetes eee ecee Q.15* 
BEPEREORs ccccscccecce ese cous 0.70* 
Sugar, ash, etc....... 5.39 6.43 5.73 


* Calculated, 
Composition in 100 Pounds of Green Cheese. 
Least. Greatest. Average. 
Lbs Lbs. Lbs. 


UO. 40scccesseee eee 83.50 42.90 86. 
Total solids...... seeae 57.10 66.50 63.54 
MEL, secbondacdseccanene 30.84 87.24 34.33 
Casein and albumen. 22.11 26.10 24.25 
Casein (insoluble).... 20.67 24.37 22.68 
Soluble casein and 

albumen........eses 0.41 2.66 1.57 
Sugar, ash, etc....... 3.12 6.74 4.96 
Pounds of fat for one 

pound of casein.... 1.27 1.56 1.42 


Amount of Milk Conatituents Lost tn Cheese 
Making for 100 Pounds of Milk. 


Least. Greatest. Average: 
Lb Lbs. 


8. Lbs. s 

Water.....0+ ss. eeceee 81.41 85.41 83.66 
Total solids........... 5.81 6.83 6.22 

nt nothend wid tnet 0.21 0.50 0.31 
Casein and albumen. 0.61 0.94 0.75 
CREE 0 ccc vccose coccce eece cows 0.14* 
DN re ent gees 0.61* 
Sugar, ash. etc....... 4.71 5.86 5.16 


* Calculated. 


Milk Constituents Recovered in Cheese | 
aking for 100 Pounds of Milk. 


Least. Greatest. Average. 
Lbs. 


Amount o 


bs. Lbs. 

, 0 rere 8.16 5.34 8.70 
Total solids.........++ 5.81 7.51 6.43 
ree 2.77 4.11 8.39 

| Casein and albumen. 1.90 2.82 2.39 


Yield of Cheese and Whey. 


Least. Greatest. Average. 

bs. Lbs. Lbs. 
Green cheese from 100 
pounds of milk... 
Pounds of milk for 
one pound of green 


8.47 12.44 10.12 


11.80 
91.53 


9.88 
89.88 


GROGED 0 00050 ceccesee 
Pounds of whey from 

100 pounds of milk. 87.56 
Pounds of green 

cheese for one 

pound of fat in 

BRIE cccccc codcceccce 3.11 2. 


The Canadian Mite. 


This mammoth cheese is to be one of 
the great attractions at the Fair this 
Summer. One of the local papers in 


1 
co 








other constituents exist in about the 
same quantities in all milk. The records 
of six of the cows in the Illinois Ex- 
periment Station’ herd shows, by actual 
analysis continued during the whole of 
the lactation period, that the average 
composition of the best cow differed from | 
that of the worst only in the percentage 


analyses show that the percentage of 
solids not fat in the milk of both cows 
was"9.4; yet the fat in the milk of the 
best cow averaged five per cent., making 
her total butter yield during the year 
345 pounds, while that of the worst cow 
averaged 3.7 per cent., which is equal 
to 102 pounds of butter per year. But 
the cheese maker slides past these facts 
and asserts that in making cheese a con- 
siderable quantity of the fat is unavoid- 
ably lost in the whey when the milk 
contains more than three per cent. fat. 
Accurate experiments rn such 
cursory observations. The latest of the 
many experiments conducted in this di- 
rection come from the Minnesota Ex- 
periment Station. They made 77 trials 
with milk containing different percent- 
ages of fat; the variation ranging from 
3.5 per cent. to that containing 5.05 per 
cent. In the cheese made from the milk 
with the lowest percentage of fat, the 
percentage of that constituent recovered 
in the cheese was 91.69, while 94.45 per 
cent of the fat was recovered in the 
cheese that was made from the richest 
milk. As further indoisement of this 
method of paying for milk at cheese 
factories, it may be noted that the prices 
paid for cheese are governed more by its 
richness, or the fat it contains, than b 
any other factor. Even if the Babeoc 
test has some difficulties attached to its 
use, it is none the less certain that it is 
the best way yet known to pay for milk 
delivered at cheese or butter factories, 





o.——_ 


Uniformity. 


One of the most essential properties 
which American dairy products has yet 
to acquire is uniformity. It is hard to 
see how this could be more quickly and 
Lsurely gained than by following in the 
footsteps of the Canadians and employ 
traveling experts as teachers and ex- 
aminers, The different Provinces have 
adopted different methods of contract- 
ing for these inspectors, slightly different 
also their form of reports, but all work 
on the same principle and to the same 
end. The Dairy Commissioner has 
compiled some notes that are intended 
to guide the Dairy Inspectors, covering 
the main duties and giving in a concise 
form his idea of their object. Blanks 
are prepared which are filled out and 
sent on to headquarters, with such re- 
marks as the inspectors see fit to make. 














Why not have an appropriation from 


of fat contained in her milk. The | 


speaking of its departure for the Fair 
says: “In the freight shed were any 
number of cheeses, big and little, des- 
tined to form part of the Dominion’s 
dairy exhibit at the World’s Fair. 
Many were of the ordinary eéxternal 
appearance of Canadian cheeses, but 
there were half a dozen boxed up in 
polished oaken boxes that commanded 
special attention. These cheeses were 
from the famed dairying district of 
Lancaster, and weighed half a ton each. 
But how little they seemed in compari- 
son with the “Canadiari Mite” standing 
on the flat car just outside. Encased in 
its rivetted steel covering and painted 
the dun color of the smokestack of a 
British man-of-wer, it looked more 
like the watertank of a wayside railway 
station than anything else it could be 
compared to. The figures denoting its 
dimensions give a very imperfect con- 
ception of its size. Its diameter is the 
full width of the car, and standing at 
its base a tall man could not quite 
touch the top of it. 

“ The truck on which it is to be trans- 
ported to and from the railway stations 
is a massive affair, weighing three and a 
half tons. It is provided with stout up- 
right frames front and rear. From 
each of these hangs a long eye-bolt, and 
into these eyes, or Journals, the trunnions, 
or pivots, at the sides of the cheese cas- 
ing can be fitted, so that by twisting the 
screw bolts the big cheese can be raised 
from the platform of the truck and 
turned on its pivots, after the manner of 
the big iron buckets they use on the 
docks for dischargin cok It will be 
necessary to turn the cheese several 
times while the ripening process is 
going on. As the truck is gayly 

ainted and varnished, and a profuse 
isplay of bunting provided for, the 
whole will present quite a showy ap- 
pearance.” 
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“”” NC-TO-BAC, 


BAC 
AND SWIOKE YOUR LIFE AWAY! 


smn —1§ THE TRUTHFUL, STARTLING TITLE OF A LITTLE BOOK THAT TELLS ALL ABOUT NO-TO-BAC,_____.- 


wi z 





HARMLESS, ECONOMICAL CURE for the Tobacco Habit in the world; not for the REASON it 
ON THE NERVE CENTERS, DESTROYING THE NERVE-CRAVING DESIRE, preparing the way for DISCONTINUANCE WITHOUT INCONVENIENCE. 
builds up’and imgyoves the entire nervous system. Many report a gain of TEN POUNDS in as many days. 
CENERALLY SELL NO-TO-BAC. 


CO. 


makes Tobacco TASTE BAD, but because it ACTS DIRECTLY 


Get book at your drug store or write for 
If YOU are a tobacco user take time to read the following TRUTHFUL TESTIMONIALS, a few of many tho 
printed to show how No-To-Bac works. THEY ARE THE TRUTH, PURE AND SIMPLE. We know this, and back them by a reward of $5, 


000,00 to anyone ‘ 
monials false, and that we have knowingly printed testimonials that do not, so far as we know, » GRYERS We Gas puSve the tent 


represent the honest opinion of the writers. 
i NO-TO,BAC is positively guaranteed to cure or money refunded. We give good agents exclusive territory and liberal terms. 


i 
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NO-TO-BAOC stimulaies, 


it—to-day. DRUGCISTS 
usands from No-To-Bac users, 





You don't have to buy No-To-PBuc on 
Many agents make #104 day 





NO-TO-BAC. 
ILL., Oct. 10, 


ears of had 


tobacco. 


CURED THREE YEARS AGO—USED LESS THAN A BOX OF 


—Gentiemen: I purchased one bor of 
three-quarters of the box, 
tobacco. I had used tobac- 
co since 9 ze age. to quit of my own accord and found 
it im ible, but now I am Semepeotel, cured and do not have the least 
oraving for I others use your tronepent 


rear cemnpletet L dentrored my appetite ‘er 


G. BLOOD, 





TWENTY-FIVE POUNDS. 
KouTrawa, Ky., No 


~ AF ABOA0Z vv 


paired of ever getting rid of 
2 advertisement was persuaded by f 


at 


ordered t 
habit. It has been nearly @ year since 
whatever for the weed. I have 
when the treatment was 


‘ 


~~; 


™ NoTo-Bac, 


USED EVERY SUBSTITUTE AND ANTIDOTE, BUT WITHOUT SUC- 
CESS — NO-TO-BAC MAKES A COMPLETE CURE, AND HE GAINS 


Vv. 23, 1892.—Gentlemen: I used tobacco for fiftee 
years, and, with all the will power! possessed, I could not quit. 1 used 
every Substitute and antidote I could find, but without success. I had 
des the —_ 

ends to try once more. 

or one box, and began the use of it at once and experienced we 
wo more boxes, and, Iam happy to say, was cured of the awful 
was cured, and! have no desire 
oy 

unds,an 
I feel mucb better in every way, and etupt 
bad taste in my mouth. My digestion also is muchimproved. Toany 
one wanting to rid themselves of the tobacco habit permanently, use 
or it is a suocessful and wonderful remed 

Yours truly and gratefully, 


TOBACCO HABIT-C 
SMOKING ~ CHEMI 
(SNUFF 6 CIGARETTE) 


tobacco habit, and "isent 


in flesh. My weight 
now weigh 160 pounds. 
nh the morning withouta 





7 we. m. PRAY. 


HABIT CURE 





ecvred. 1 can also say that 


y werec 


CURED HIMSELF, HIS FATHER, HIS BROTHER-IN-LAW, AND HIS 


NAS6AU, IOWA, Nov. 21, 1992.—Gentlemen: Iam glad to sai 
I commenced the’ use of No-T'o-Bac, which was the 5th ony that since 
have never used tobacco tn any form and consider myself co 


using tobacco for forty-five years, was cured by the u 
I also induced my brether-ln-law and heighbers tory. 


— 


NEIGHBORS, 


uly, 18%, I 
leteiy 
, after 
sree bores, 
0-To-Bac, and 
F.O. PRICE. 


my father, now about 6 yenra of ag 





trial. 
has made a complete cure. 


CHEWED TOBACCO FOR FIFTY YEARS —AFTFEER SPENDING $1,000 


FOR TOBACCO NO-TO-BAC CURED HIM. 
4PRINGFIELD, ONTO, Nov. 
May, 1892, 1 commenced the use of No-To-Bac, and cast tobacco out of 
my mouth and have not tasted the weed since and have no desire for |t 
I would advise all who want to stop using tobacco to give No-To-Hac a 
I used it for Ofty years and spent $1,000 for tobacco. No-To-Bac 


22, 1892.—Gentlemen: Onthe Mth day or 


GEO. W. WASKEY 





i 
ae 
- _ILn., June 
all desire for tobacco, For 
desire for tobacco whatever. 


and be assured that I wi 
friends. ° 


*““CIGARETTE FIEND FOUR YEARS.” 

FARMER CITY 
use of one box of No-To-Bac and lam happy to Bay that I ain cured from 
constantly,as well as tobacco in all of itsforms; but to-day! have no 


Ifeel deeply grateful to yon aud your remedy for my present condition, 
li speak a good word for you among my afflicted 
. B. BATES. 


=) 


18, 1892.—Dear Sirs: Lhave just finished the 


four years ave used cigarettes almost 


Do noteven remember what it tastes | ike 








PUBLISHERS ; 
We, the pub- 
lishers of this 

pe per, know the 


tobacco habit in 














» OUR CUARANTEE, 


IS PLAIN AND TO THE POINT. Three boxes of NO-TO- 
BAC, 80 days’ treatment, costing #2.50, or a little less than 10c a 
day, used according to simple directions, is guaranteed to cure the 


CIGARETTE HABIT, or money refunded by us to dissatisfied pur- 


any form, SMOKING, CHEWING, SNUFF and 











READ THIS a=" 


Whore to Buy 
and How to Order 


the price—1l box, 81; 
form. Our President, 
reat advertising firm 











It is sold by Drugsists generally and sent by mail on receipt of 


ent, Mr. W. T. Barbee, is the principal owner of the Barbee 
Wire and Iron Works of Lafayette, Ind., and Chicago, J). 
Secretary, Mr. P. T. Barry, of the Chicago Newspaper Union, 
Chicago. The Treasurer is Mr. H. L. Kramer, one of th: 
ers of the famous Indiana Mineral Springs, Indiana, the only 
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3 hoxes, 62.50. Remitin any convenient 
Mr. A. L. Thomas, isa member of the 
of Lord & Thomas, Chicago. Vice-Presi 
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Cullings. 

The culture of fruit may be simple 
and easy, but it must be done thor- 
oughly. 

Wherever the stock does not hold the 


cion firmly the place should be wrapped 
with cord covered with grafting wax. 





The harder and barer the surface 
around a bearing plum tree the better it | 
is, as the tree needs but little cultiva- 
tion. 


Western fruit growers are irrigating 
their orchards with the aid of the water- 
wheel. It is expected that fruit grow- | 
ing on the dry lands along the rivers | 
will be revolutionized: by the use of the | 
water-wheel. | 


"eM which start. to grow on the 
stock below the graft should be always 
pinched off and be-kept in check. If 
this is not done it saps the vitality of the 
growing grafts, 


Last year the orchardists of Western 
New York were greatly troubled with | 
apple scab, plum fruit rot, pear scab, | 
and quince fruit rot. The estimated | 
damage done was between 50 and 75 | 
per cent. of the entire crop. This year | 
the growers are taking steps to prevent | 
the appearance of any of the diseases, 
and do not intend to wait until the dis- 


eases appear before taking action. 





Reports from all over the country | 
tend to show that the fruit crop this | 
year will be short. The trees in the | 
central portion of the country have been | 
badly damaged by the cold weather. | 
The fruit in the other sections, though | 
somewhat injured, will give fair returns. | 





Sour Sap. 


The Oregon fruit growers are discuss- 
ing the cause of sour sap in peach trees. 
They do not know whether the time of 
pruning or the pruning itself has any- 
thing to do with the killing of the trees. 
The reason the question has been settled 
upon these two points is because peach 
trees were pruned in the late Fall and 
entirely escaped the disease, while those 
pruned in February almost invariably | 
were attacked and killed. This state of | 
affairs does not only exist in Oregon but, 
also extends to the States South. 

The fact that the disease appears only | 
when the trees have been pruned in 
early Spring have caused the fruit 
growers to decide that either the prun- 
ing itself or time of performing the 
work is the cause. A farmer near Tur- 
ner, Ore., had 350 peach trees and these 
he pruned in March. By sour sap he 
has lost almost half of the number, and 
now is anxiously inquiring for a remedy. 
We would like to have the views of 
some of our readers who have had ex- 
perience with this disense. 








Overbearing. 


It is poor wisdom to: allow a tree to 
grow too much fruit, as the quality of 
the whole yield is considerably lowered 
by pursuing such a course. Of course, 
we all remember the time when the 
trees in our father’s orchard were so 
loaded down with fruit as to necessitate 
the propping of limbs to prevent the 
branches from bfeaking or lying on the 

und. Because that:was the practice 
in those days, it does not follow that we 
should adhere to the same rule. 

The time when this erie became 
obsolete with a great many fruit growers 
was when the faet was fully demon- 
strated that by not allowing the trees to 
overbear the quality of the fruit es 
was very much superior to the ordinar 
fruit. A tree may yield more fruit 


] when left alone than one which the 
ut 


fruit has been thinned; when the 
price is obtained for the total yield it 
will be found that the~latter tree will 
bring more money. A good deal of the 
fruit on an overbearing tree will not be 
fit to sell, and another thing is that 
such a tree is a safe harboring place for 





the various fruit-destroying insects, 





The Experience of an Ohio Fruit Grower. 

Eprror -AMERICAN FARMER: I read 
with much interest Prof. H. W. Elliott's 
article on pear culture. 
mainly agrees with mine, and I hac 


considerable of it while I lived in Ohio, | 


though I have not done much since T | tirely covered, 


came to Nebraska. In regard to the 


fire-blight,” as we called it in Ohio from | was not in good bearing condition, or it 


| may have been cut while the sap was 


1875 to 1881, when I left for Nebraska, 
I would say that I found the best rem- 
edy to be to check the growth of the 
tree by ceasing to work the soil around 
it, and putting it in sod. I only lost 
one tree out of 50, and the lost one 
stood in rich bottom land, which was 


worked to within three feet of it every | American Association of Nurserymen. 


year. It died inside of three years. 
Beauty—stood on a clayey creek bank, 
where I had ceased to work the ground. | 
I saved every one of them. I noticed 
all through our region—Henry and 
Wood Countiés, O..—that wherever the | 
trees stood on rich soil, and grew very | 
thriftily, they died very early. I have | 
five kinds of pear trees here, and a few 
blossoms on the Flemish Beauty, which | 
kind I regard as reliable in this section. | 
But my trees, or rather bushes novy, | 
have suffered from five severe hailstorms | 
since we have lived here.—GorrLirs | 
BaLuMAN, Gothenberg, Neb. 
° 


Cions Not Growing. 

Possibly some of our readers who have | 
grafted fruit have not had the success | 
they expected. This may be due to a 
variety of things. Some trees require | 
grafting before the sap moves, while in | 
others this should not be done until the | 
sap is in full cireulation. The cherry 
and plum, for instance, do best when the 








Is unequaled for house, barn, factory, or outbuilding, 
and costs half the price of shingles, tin, or tron, It ts 
ready for use and eusily applied by any one. 

FOR SHED OR HENHOUSE. 
On steep or flat surface, excellent roof, complete 
82.00 Per 100 square feet 42.00 

Send stamp for sample and state size of roof. 

OLD SHINGLE ROOFS 
easily made water-tight and fire-proof at small ex- 
pense, with dark red slate paint. On decayed shingles 
it fills the pores, and gives a subsiantial roof, that 


lasts years. Curled or warped shingles 
their places and kreps them there, Genuine 
paint requires no heating, and Contains ho tar, 


Slate- 


it brings to | 


His experience | 


| The others of the same kind—Flemish | men will hold their annual convention 
| at Chicago, Ill., on June 7. 
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ON TIN OR IRON ROOFS 
it is acknowledged the bes? paint, has a heavy body, ts 
easily applied, expands by heat, coutracts by cold, and | 


never cracks, One coat equals 4 of any other, Build- 
ings covered with felt can be made watertight at 
small expense, Write at once for Catalogue, 


Ind. Paint & Roof Co., 42 W. Broadway, N.Y. 
Mention American Farmer, 
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| the Counties directly infected. 


liable to be in vain. In apple and pear 
grafting the proper time arrives when 
the sap is freely running. 
Possibly the wedge on the cion may 
be none of the best, and may remain ex- 
posed in spite of the grafting wax. If 
such is the case, the joint should be en- 
Then again the cion 
may have been cut from a tree which 


running, in which case the graft will be 
entirely dead. These are things which 
should he carefully looked over, and if 
your grafts were failures it was because 


you were too careless. 
on 





The American Association of Nursery- 


The meet- 

ing promises to be one of the largest 

ever held, and-in anticipation of this the | 
following excellent program has been 

arranged : 





President’s Address, Reports of Standing 
Committees, Report of Secretary and ‘Treas- 
urer, Election of Officers, Question Box. 

The following papeis will be read: 

Hon. N. H. 
fect of Frost on Stocks and Trees in Transit; 
How to Treat Them and How to Prevent 
Freezing.’’ 

Mr. William Pitkin, Rochester, N. Y¥.— 
‘“Cause of Recent Low Prices for Trees, ete.’ 

C. L. Watrous, Des Moines, Iowa—‘ Does 
it Pay the Nurseryman to Make Exhibits of 
Fruits at State and Local Fairs?” 

T. V. Munson, Dennison, Tex.—‘‘ The Nur- 
seryman’s Position Toward National State, 
and Local Horticultural Associations. ’’ 

Geo. W. Campbell, Delaware, O.—‘‘ What 
is the Cost of Boxing, and Should We Make 
a Charge for Such Service?”’ 

Prof. IL. Hf. Bailey, Ithica, N. Y.—‘‘ Ulti- 
mate Results of the World’s Fair Exhibits of 
Fruits and FPlowers.”’ 

J. Hi. Hale, South Glastonbury, Conn.— 
‘““Humbugs in Horticulture.” | 
Hon. §. M. Emery, Lake City, mem 

| 
| 





Albaugh, Todmore, O.—‘‘ Ef- | 
! 








‘* How to Retorm the Tree Peddler.”’ 

Thomas Meehan, Germantown, 
‘Hints on Propagation.’’ 

W. C. Barry, Rochester, N. ¥.—‘* Nursery 
Experiment Plantations. ’’ 

J. Jenkins, Winona, O.—‘' Managing Nur- 
sery Employes.” 

Prof. Bb. E. Furnow, Washington, D. C.— 
** Nurserymen and Forestry.” 

Robert Douglass, Waukegan, 
“Thoughts on Evergreens.’’ 

Geo. E. Meissner, Bushberg, Mo.—‘‘ Duties 
of Nurserymen to the Public.” 

G. J. Carpenter, Fairbury, Neb.—“ Outlook 
for Western Nurseries, ”’ 

Hon. H. E. Van Deman, Washington, D. 
C.—'' Retorm in Nurserymen’s Catalogs. ’’ 

EK. W. Reid, Bridgeport, O.—** Handling | 
Strawberry Plants.’ 


Pa. — 


Il. — 





' ile 

W. F. Heikes, Huntsville, Ala.—‘‘ Some 
Paragraphs.”’ eae | 
Geo, S. Josselyn, Fredonia, N. Y.—‘‘ Can | 


Any Fun be Gotten Out of the Nursery Busi- | 
ness?’? | 
Irving Rouse, Rochester, N. Y.—‘' What 


| are the Benctits of Duties on Nursery Stock.’’ | 


P. J. Berckmans, Augusta, Ga.—“ Work | 
of the American Pomological Society.” 

Parker Earle, Cobden, I1.—‘ Work of the 
American Horticultural Society.” 

M. A. Thayer, Sparta, Wis, — ‘Small 
Fruits in Wisconsin Illustrated.’’ 

W. Bb. K. Johnson, Allentown, 
“Spraying for Pretit.’’ 

D. A. Porterfield, Traer, lowa,—‘' Should 
Wholesale Nurserymen Send Wholesale Price 
Lists to Planters ?’’ 

Chas. Wright, Chicago, I1l.—‘' The World’s 
Fair as an Mducator,”’ 

©, 8. Harrison, Franklin, 
Future of the Western Plains.’ 

T. Jay Lacy, Washington, La,—'‘ Improve- 
ment in Nursery Stock.’’ 

Harlan P. Kelsey, Linville, N. C.—‘' Hardy 
Native American Plants for Americays.’’ 

C. L. Yates, Rochester, N. Y.—'‘' Relation 
of the Nurserymen to Trade Literature.” 


Pa.— 


Neb, — ‘' The 


—— 
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An Asthma Cure at Last. 

European physicians and medical journals 
report a positive cure for Asthma, in the Kola 
plant, found on the Congo river, West Africa, 
The Kola Importing Co,, 1164 Broadway, New 
York, are seriding free trial cases of the Kola 
Compound by mail to all suflerers from 
Asthma, who send name and address on a 
postal card, A trial costs you nothing. 

selagieneine 





In view of the existence of a contagion 
among the cattle of certain portions of 
Texas, Gov. Sheldon bas issued a proc- 
lamation age the importation 
of cattle into South Dakota, except un- 
der strict inspection, and then gnly from | 
those Counties which are distant from 
This will 
have a blighting effect on the cattle 
business in the Black Hills and the | 








great Sioux range, 


i reflinded, 


rn 8. BR. Co. to be} chaser. We don’t claim to cure EVERYONE, but the percentage of fy -10-BA F place in the world where magnetic mineral mud baths are given 
reliable and will] cures is solarge that we can better afford to have the good will of \ ive tenn pee ay pce dyna ha rene a en 
do asthey agree.| the occasional failure than his money. We have faith in NO-TO- sian tei ~~" of money will be roperly aces inted for, that our “GUARANTEE 
y is we BAC, and if you try it you will find that NO ™0-BAC is to you WILL be MADE aoe and YOUR PATRONAGE APPRECIATED, BE SURE when you write to 
: name this paper andaddres = TF ME STERLING REMEDY CO.. 
= GUARANTEE. | WORTH ITS WEICHT IN GOLD. ! chicas onice: 45 and 47 RandopaSt. Box 1248, INDIANA MINERAL SPRINGS, IND, 
, Cv ATA SYR yh ad ie Thy eli) ALA suIN 0-7 G-B; 
SS a = —— oa - ~ oon —— eee — ae 
< T E 0 4 A D PEAR BLIGHT. graft is made before the sap moves, but 
- if grafted when in full leaf the work is 
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THE HIDDEN KEY THAT UNLOCKS THE FUTURE. 


OLD GYPSIE MADGE FORTUNE TELLER 
and Witch's Key to Lucky Dreams. , 
This Book tells your own or any one’s fortune 


Tell 


better than any Clairvoyant can, t xattly j 
what will ha ntovou. Gives the MIX. 

DOO SECRETS OF LOVE: how to Matage, 

what to Say and Do to gain the love 


of the person you desire to marty. = 
Gives the Art of Teilin 
by the Lines of the Hand 
o!d Madge's Dictionary of Dreams . 
so you can Iuterpret any Dream. Gives 
ou acherm to Protect you from Danger 
Seaches how to make the Lucky Drea, 
Rose; who your Future Husband or Wife 
will be; the Love Letter Charm; bow sdon 
ou will Marry, and what Fortune you will have 
he Lover's Charm Method of Telling Fortunes by 
Tea or Coffee Cup, to know if your ‘Love of a person wil! be 
Mutual; Fortune Telling by Cards; tellssour Lucky Daye; Wiat 
ou will be Successful in; Witt your Abseyt Husband or W:* 
s Doing; What your Future Destiny is Were! er yok Wate 
Husband or Intended is True to You; Whether you will eyer 
Marry; Whether Money wii be left to vou; Whether yourhfe 
riage will be Happy; How to be Successful im Love naffatra 
Number of Wives or Tlusbands you will Have; Whether yoo 
wi) be wealthy; 7 Signs of Speedy Marriage; Signe how t 
Choose a Good [Husband or Wife. If you &é in Trou! 
Want to find anything out, telis you exeacply what be 
of your Future may depend on your reading thf créat 
will guide you to Prosperity and Biches. This Udak cho 
bring you Good Fortune You can O6itro! othérs and Pica 
Hidden Treasures Price 2B cents. Adidre 
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uct of the American breeders’ skill, and are ton 
most popular hog upon this continent, Every farmer 
and pig breeder should be interésted in the early tt 
tory of this breed. I have issued such a hirtory. cou 
iled from the most authentic source Ir 
ove appended several articles by our le . 
upon swine management, making it # 
work to every farmer. Price, 25 cents, | h 
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: buys a @O White Reed Haby Carring , freight 
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